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CHRISTIAN  PERSPECTIVES  ON  WAR  AND  PEACE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

by  Waldemar  Janzen 


The  wars  reported  in  the  Old  Testament  have  always  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  a  problem  for  Christians.*  The  data  that  generally  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  Christian's  uneasiness  are  the  following: 2 

(1)  A  considerable  amount  of  space  in  the  Old  Testament  is  devoted 
to  war. 

(2)  God  himself  is  called  a  warrior  and  reveals  himself  repeatedly 
in  the  context  of  war. 

(3)  God  commanded  Israel  to  wage  wars,  some  of  them  aimed  at  the 
annihilation  of  the  enemies. 

(4)  Israel  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  way  of  conquest. 

(5)  Prominent  religious  leaders  in  Israel  were  often  also  prominent 
leaders  in  war,  or  more  generally,  the  military  and  the  religious  dimensions 
of  life  are  intertwined  in  the  Old  Testament.  i 

A  fuller  consideration  of  the  data  for  our  subject,  however,  must  also 
include  a  list  of  peace  emphases: 

(1)  There  are  praises  of  peace  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
condemnations  of  war. 

(2)  There  are  instances  of  peace-making. 

(3)  There  are  calls  to  pacific  behaviour  and  renunciation  of  self- 
defence. 

(4)  Certain  common  features  of  warfare  are  rare  or  restrained,  such 
as  mutilation  of  enemies  and  glorification  of  the  war  hero. 

(5)  The  (messianic/eschatological)  images  of  God’s  coming  reign  pictures 
ultimate  peace  as  God’s  goal. 

These  are  the  basic  data,  though  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  there 
is  unanimity  with  respect  to  them.  Israel's  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  particular, 
has  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  While  the  Old  Testament  presents  it  as 
a  great  military  conquest,  the  German  Old  Testament  school  of  A.  Alt  and 
M.  Noth  has  argued  that  in  actual  fact  the  Israelite  tribes  infiltrated  the 
land  in  a  much  more  peaceful  way,  claiming  that  the  grand  panorama  of  the 
conquest  was  a  later  theological  formulation  highlighting  God’s  power  and 
leading. 3  While  this  gives  some  comfort  to  a  Christian  pacifist  like  Roland 
Bainton,4  it  still  leaves  one  with  the  fact  that  Israel  believed  in  a  God  whose 
character  was  compatible  with  such  conquest.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  data 
as  presented  form  the  building  materials  with  which  a  Christian  theologian  has 
to  £egin  if  he  wants  to  gain  perspective  on  war  in  the  Old  Testament. 

If  we  pursue  the  analogy  of  erecting  a  building  a  little  further,  we 
could  think  of  certain  theological  theses  as  the  instruments  which  theologians 
bring  to  the  task.  These  are  mainly  the  following: 

(1)  God  is  sovereign,  and  what  he  does  is  right. 

(2)  Man  is  a  sinner,  and  all  his  actions  are  tainted  by  sin. 

(3)  God  accomodates  himself  to  man’s  sinful  state. 

(4)  God  uses  human  instruments  to  punish  sin  and  generally  to  accomplish 
his  goals. 

(5)  God  intends  to  lead  man  back  to  his  original  calling. 

(6)  The  peaceful  way  of  Jesus  expresses  God's  intention  most  perfectly. 
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(7)  Not  all  parts  of  the  Biblical  canon  are  equally  authoritative. 

I  believe  that  all  of  these  theological  theses,  except  perhaps  the  last, 
are  generally  accepted  by  Christians.  Furthermore,  all  those  who  ponder  the 
question  of  war  in  the  Old  Testament  draw  on  several,  if  not  all,  of  them  in 
their  quest.  If  these  theses  could  be  arranged  in  a  generally  recognized 
order  of  priority,  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  a  theology  of  Old  Testament 
warfare  acceptable  to  all  Christians.  But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  where 
diversity  sets  in,  governed  by  the  relative  weight  which  different  theologians 
attach  to  each  of  these  theses. 

This  can  be  illustrated  simply  with  reference  to  thesis  (7) :  "Not  all 
parts  of  the  Biblical  canon  are  equally  author itative.”  Someone  adopting 
this  thesis  radically  can  dispose  of  the  problem  of  war  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  short  order  by  excluding  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Christian  canon,  as 
the  second-century  Gnostic,  Marcion,  did. 

Luther’s  well-known  principle,  namely  that  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
read  for  that  which  promotes  Christ  (was  da  Christum  dringet),5  leans  heavily 
on  thesis  (7)  also.  However,  his  even  greater  insistence  that  man  is  a 
sinner,  and  that  even  the  Christian  is  Simultaneously  righteous  and  sinner 
(simul  justus  et  peccator) ,  i.e.  on  our  thesis  (2),  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  relate  the  higher  way  of  Christ,  our  thesis  (6),  to  this  fact.  He  did  so 
in  his  famous  doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms,  leaning  on  Augustine’s  two  cities, 
of  course. 

These  are  only  two  illustrations  showing  how  the  relative  weighting  of 
the  theological  theses  stated  will  result  in  different  perspective's  on  the 
Old  Testament  wars.  The  number  of  possible  nuances  seems  almost  infinite. 

In  what  follows,  however,  I  want  to  sketch  three  major  approaches,  based 
in  each  case  on  a  particular  way  of  arranging  the  theses  discussed.  Having 
done  that,  I  shall  outline  in  the  last  part  of  this  paper  my  own  theiological 
priorities  and  the  synthesis  to  which  they  lead  me. 

If  we  leave  aside  the  allegorizing  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  those  historicist  approaches^  of  mere  recent  times 
which  remove  the  problem  from  the  theological  realm,  there  appear  to  be  three 
major  hermeneutical  groupings  among  those  attempting  to  cope  with  the  wars 
in  the  Old  Testament  from  a  Christian  perspective.  Using  the  theme  of  the 
rule  of  God  as  our  focal  concern,  we  can  formulate  their  positions  as  follows: 
The  Old  Testament  story  may  appear  (1)  as  the  account  of  God’s  victorious 
rule,  or  (2)  as  the  history  of  the  preparation  of  God’s  coming  rule,  or 
(3)  as  the  history  of  failure  of  one  form  of  God’s  rule. 


I 

The  Old  Testament  Story  as  the  Account  of  God’s  Victorious  Rule 

In  this  perspective,  the  sovereignty  of  God  ranks  high  (Thesis  1).  It  is 
inconceivable  that  whatever  happened  should  have  deviated  significantly  from 
God’s  actual  will  and  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  If  the  wars  carried  out 
by  Israel  under  God’s  command  appear  to  conflict  with  the  nature  of  God 
revealed  elsewhere  in  the  two  Testaments,  man’s  sinfulness  (Thesis  2)  and 
God’s  accommodation  to  it  must  account  for  this  (Theses  3-4).  As  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  men  generally  has  not  changed  essentially,  similar  uses  of  military 
power  to  uphold  a  legitimate  state  and  to  subdue  evil  and  punish  sin  must 
still  be  exercised  today,  so  that  Old  Testament  Israel  becomes  somewhat  of  a 
paradigm  for  modern  statehood.  The  more  perfect  way  of  Jesus  (Thesis  6)  is 
applicable  to  the  private  life  of  the  believer.  Through  his  actions  as  a 
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citizen  it  will  filter  into  public  policy  as  an  ameliorating  influence,  but 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  change  the  basic  character  of  its  power  structure. 

Such  a  change  is  not  to  be  expected  until  God  himself  will  bring  about  a 
new  eschatological  era.  Finally,  this  perspective  involves  a  very  uniform 
view  of  the  Biblical  canon,  considering  both  Testaments,  and  all  parts  of 
each,  to  be  the  word  of  God  which  expresses  his  sovereign  rule  (vs.  Thesis  7) . 

I  believe  that  this  sketches  in  a  general  way  the  approach  of  Calvin? 
and  of  much  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  including  North  American  right-wing 
conservatism,  but  not  only  it.  As  a  prominent  contemporary  representative, 

I  wish  to  cite  my  teacher,  G.  Ernest  Wright. 

Wright  was  certainly  not  a  right-wing  conservative,  but  he  was  a  staunch 
Presbyterian.  Having  moved  through  a  stage  of  post-World  War  I  idealistic 
pacifism,  he  reverted  to  a  theology  consonant  with  his  tradition.  As  a 
sensitive  theologian,  however,  he  was  keenly  aware  of  the  challenge  to  his 
position  represented  by  Christian  pacifism,  a  challenge  which  he  tried  to 
meet  in  the  work  which  represents  his  theological  legacy.  The  Old  Testament 
and  Theology  (1969). ** 

Two  of  the  central  chapters  of  this  work  are  entitled  "God  the  Lord” 
and  "God  the  Warrior”,  respectively,  and  in  that  order. ^  At  the  rikk  of 
great  oversimplification,  one  could  sketch  his  thought  as  follows:  The 
universe  is  to  be  seen  under  the  metaphor  of  a  "political  monocracy"  under 
God  as  the  cosmic  suzerain,  to  whom  the  people  of  God,  in  both  Testaments, 
are  related  in  a  covenant  modelled  after  a  suzerainty  treaty.  In  Wright’s 
own  words: 


The  purpose  of  the  suzerainty  language  is  to  depict  why 
creative,  positive,  righteous  goals  have  an  ultimate 
support  in  our  world,  why  life  is  given  for  service  for 
which  one  is  accountable,  and  why,  despite  the  suffering 
and  injustice  in  the  world,  life  in  the  service  of  the 
Ultimate  understood  as  Suzerain  is  possible  and  triumphant. 10 

This  sovereign  Lord  reaches  into  the  universe,  his  vassal  state,  to 
exert  his  power,  a  power  that  can  be  felt  to  be  punitive  and  destructive, 
or  creative  and  redemptive,  depending  on  one’s  circumstances.  Using  an 
image  not  employed  by  Wright  himself,  one  could  say  that  God’s  universe, 
according  to  Wright,  is  a  well-governed  and,  where  necessary,  well-policed 
state.  For  these  purposes  God  the  Warrior  also  engages  human  beings  as 
his  instruments,  without  thereby  justifying  their  actions.  Wright  himself 
understands  his  theology  as  an  affirmation  of  trust  in  God’s  governance, 
of  the  possibility  of  positive  life' (shalom) ,  and  as  a  source  of  hope  for 
the  future.  In  his  own  words: 


God  the  Warrior  is  the  theme  that  furnishes  hope  in  time. 

What  is,  cannot  be  sanctified  for  the  future  because  a  vast 
tension  exists  between  the  will  of  the  Suzerain  and  that  of 
his  vassals....  Yet  the  strong,  active  power  given  language 
in  the  Warrior-Lord  means  that  there  is  a  force  in  the  universe 
set  against  the  forces  of  evil  and  perversity.  Life,  then,  is  a 
battleground,  but  the  Divine  Warrior  will  not  be  defeated.... 

God  the  Warrior  is  simply  the  reverse  side  of  God  the  Lover  or 
God  the  Redeemer. ^ 


I  am  devoting  so  much  attention  to  Wright  because  I  believe  that  his 
position  is  an  impressive  contemporary  statement  of  the  type  of 'serioust Christian 
theologizing  with  which  pacifist  perspectives  on  the  Old  Testament,  or  better, 
the  Bible,  have  to  come  to  terms.  Elsewhere  I  have  stated  my  objections  to 
Wright’s  theology  in  greater  detail. 12  Here  I  merely  want  to  note  that  its 
major  weakness  seems  to  lie  in  an  inadequate  eschatology.  In  spite  of  some 
passages  to  the  contrary,  Wright’s  cosmic  state  seems  static,  and  his  theology 
attempts  to  integrate  the  believer’s  life  into  what  is,  rather  than  to  stretch 
forward  with  sufficient  urgency  and  hope  towards  what  is  not  yet,  but  is 
expected  to  come. 


II 

The  Old  Testament  Story  as  the  Account  of  the  Preparation  of  God’s 

Coming  Rule 

From  the  time  of  Lessing  and  Hegel  on,  there  exists  a  multitude  of 
developmental  models  that  want  us  to  see  the  Old  Testament,  including  its 
wars,  as  appropriate  for  its  time,  but  eventually  superceded,  also  appro¬ 
priately,  by  the  New  Testament,  and,  in  the  case  of  Hegel,  by  subsequent 
Christian  culture.  Some  of  these  models  are  basically  secular  developmental 
and  evolutionary  schemes  applied  to  the  Bible.  Where  they  become  explicitly 
theological,  they  tend  to  highlight  the  thesis  that  God  accommodates  himself 
to  man’s  state  or  readiness  (Thesis  3),  even  at  the  risk  of  allowing  his  sover¬ 
eign  will  to  be  obscured.  God’s  sovereign  rule  is  in  fact  at  work  all 
the  time,  but  often  in  ways  hidden  or  partially  hidden  through  the  limitations 
of  the  human  condition.  There  is  revelation  of  God’s  rule  or  kingdom. 

This  approach  has  attracted  thinkers  of  most  diverse  stripe.  Lessing’s 
brief  but  impressive  picture  of  God  the  Great  Educator  belongs  here  (Von  der 
Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts) *5,  as  one  model  of  coping  with  otherwise 
unacceptable  Old  Testament  data.  So  does  Hegel’s  idealistic  conception  of 
history. 14  On  a  less  grand  scheme,  some  contemporary  Old  Testament  theologians 
will  observe  certain  data  in  the  Biblical  story  which  give  evidence  of  ethical 
refinement  as  that  story  proceeds,  though  few  would  advocate  a  consistent 
and  optimistic  evolutionary  development.!5 

Pacifist  theologians  have  felt  attracted  to  this  camp  also.  Jacob  Enz, 
for  example,  expresses  his  theology  succinctly  in  the  subtitle  of  his  book. 

The  Christian  and  Warfare:  The  Roots  of  Pacifism  in  the  Old  Testament. 1 ^ 

Far  from  attempting  to  "convert”  the  Old  Testament  as  such  retroactively  to  a 
pacifist  position,  he  nevertheless  finds  there  an  amazing  array  of  ’roots’ 
for  the  peace  teachings  of  Jesus:  The  power  of  the  word  as  a  deed;  the 
covenant  (peace  treaty)  mode  of  relating  God  and  man  as  well  as  man  and  man 
to  each  other;  the  concern  for  the  foreigner;  the  limitations  imposed  on 
absolute  kingship;  the  authority  of  the  prophetic  word  over  kings;  the 
abdication  of  reliance  on  military  supremacy  in  favour  of  trust  in  God,  in  the 
holy  war  context;  specific  calls  to  refrain  from  armament,  and  self-defence 
(Isaiah,  Jeremiah);  specific  instances  affirming  peaceful  solutions  to  conflict; 
the  theology  of  incarnation  of  God,  first  in  a  people,  then  in,  Christ.  It  is 
worth  noting  some  of  his  most  potent  formulations.  Thus  he  condemns  ’’the 
heresy  of  Testamental  Christianity"!^  and  claims  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  "knew  that  they  had  the  highest  even  of  the  Old  Testament  on  their 
side.”*8  His  position  is  summarized  in  the  following  quotation: 

The  victory  of  implicit  theological  pacifism  in  the  Old 
Testament  prepares  for  incontrovertibly  explicit  pacifism 
in  the  New  Testament. 19 
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Millard  Lind,  colleague  of  Enz  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  at  Elkhart,  can  also  be  placed  into  our  second  group,  though 
only  in  part.20  For  Lind,  the  God-intended  form  of  Israel's  existence 
was  that  of  a  peaceful  theocracy.  Yahweh  himself  led  and  protected  his 
people,  fighting  for  them  by  means  of  miracle,  and  without  their  effective 
participation  in  battle.  In  Lind's  own  words: 

J  i.  ’  ‘ 

Basic  to  all  that  follows  is  .  .  .  the  testimony  that  Yah¬ 
weh  the  warrior  fought  by  means  of  miracle,  not  through  the  armies 
of  his  people;  'it  was  not  by  your  sword  or  by  your  bow'  (Josh. 
24:12).  By  miracle  we  mean  an  act  of  deliverance  that  was  outside 
of  Israel's  control,  beyond  the  manipulation  of  any  human  agency. 
This  conviction  was  so  emphatic  that  Israel's  fighting,  while  at 
times  a  sequel  to  the  act  of  Yahweh,  was  regarded  as  ineffective; 
faith  meant  that  Israel  should  rely  upon  Yahweh 's  miracle  for  her 
defense,  rather  than  upon  soldiers  and  weapons.  The  human  agent 
in  the  work  of  Yahweh  was  not  so  much  the  warrior  as  the  prophet.2! 

This  understanding  of  the  respective  roles  of  Yahweh  and  Israel  emerges 
most  clearly,  according  to  Lind,  in  the  central  saving  event  of  Israel's 
story,  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  As  he  interprets  Exod.  1-15  he  considers 
it  "obvious  that  the  exodus  and  wilderness  period  is  the  time  of  holy  war 
'par  excellence'":22 

We  note  that  Yahweh  is  first  called  warrior  /Exod.  15:3/  .  .  . 
in  a  situation  where  he  exercises  his  judgment  by  a  nature 
miracle,  where  Israel  does  not  fight  at  all;  This  is 
especially  decisive  since  the  Reed  Sea  deliverance  forms  the 
paradigm  for  Israel's  future  salvation. 23 

This  insight  persisted,  if  not  always  lived  out  fully,  from  the 
exodus  from  Egypt  on  and  through  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Then  Israel 
suffered  a  "Constantinian  Fall"  with  the  coming  of  the  monarchy,  and 
specifically  with  David.  Throughout  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  Israel's 
story  was  a  story  of  failure ^  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  prophets, 
unsuccessful  as- they  were  in  stemming  the  tide: in  their  own  time,  to 
proclaim  that  God  would  restore  the  intended  condition  for  his  people  in 
time  to  come.  Thus  Lind's  approach  places  him  partly  in  the  camp  of  those 
who  see  the  Old  Testament  as  a  story  of  failure.  We  note  also  that  he 
is  forced  to  highlight  the  non-violent  dimensions  of  Israel's  early 
existence  in  a  way  that  puts  some  strain  on  the  data.  Further,  his  judgment 
on  the  monarchy  can  be  maintained  only  by  relying  on  a  canon  within  the 
canon,  even  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  for  David  and  the 
monarchy  fare  much  better,  of  course,  if  the  whole  Old  Testament  is  allowed 
to  speak.  l( 

John  Howard  Yoder,  though  he  devotes  only  limited  attention  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  his  The  Politics  of  Jesus2*!,  assigns  it  a  preparatory  role 
towards  the  unfolding  of  the  non-violent  way  of  Jesus.  While  Yoder's 
association  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  with  the  proclamation  of  the  Old 
Testament's  Jubilee  Year  must  remain  tentative,  he  captures  an  extremely 
important  interpretive  insight  when  he  treats  Israel's  wars  of  conquest  as 
reported  in  Joshua  and  Judges.  These  materials,  as  indeed  all  literary 
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texts,  must  be  read  for  what  their  authors  meant  and  what  their  first 
readers  or  hearers  heard  them  to  say.  While  we  who  would  like  to  see  a 
peaceful  people  of  God  are  bothered  by  the  wars  reported  in  them,  the 
first  readers  or  hearers  must  have  been  impressed  by  the  many  instances 
where  Israel  was  victorious,  by  God's  help,  either  without  military  action 
or  against  all  military  probability.  Thus  these  apparently  so  warlike 
pages  actually  constitute  or  call  towards  reliance  on  God,  over  against 
reliance  on  military  might. Yoder  then  proceeds  to  trace  this  theme 
elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  show  how  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
were  nourished  on  it  by  way  of  reading  the  Old  Testament. 

In  this  survey  of  perspectives  on  Old  Testament  wars  as  held  by 
prominent  Mennonite  pacifists,  I  ought  to  mention  Guy  F.  Hershberger  in 
this  second  group  of  theologians . 26  in  view  of  the  scope  of  his  book,  he 
could  give  only  limited  attention  to  the  Old  Testament.  Somewhat  like  Lind, 
and  of  course  long  before  him,  Hershberger  viewed  the  Old  Testament  story 
as  one  of  departure  from  an  original  ideal.  God's  perfect  will  for  Israel 
was  a  peaceful  existence,  just  as  it  is  for  His  New  Testament  people. 
Hershberger  believes  that  "the  entire  Scriptures  correctly  interpreted 
will  show  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments ^to  agree  that  the  way  of  peace  is 
God's  way  for  His  people  at  all  times. "2? 

Again  somewhat  like  Lind,  Hershberger  stresses  God's  original  intention 
to  lead  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  into  the  promised  land  in  a  peaceful 
way,  by  means  of  miracle  (Exod.  23:  20-33).  The  deliverance  at  the  Red 
Sea  highlighted  this.  However,  Israel  lacked  trust  and  relied  on  her  own 
efforts.  Warfare  resulted,  as  God-by  way  of  his  "permissive  will"  - 
allowed  Israel  to  experience  the  cause-and-effect  chain  initiated  by  her 
sinful  self-reliance. 

The  various  Old  Testament  commands  of  God  requiring  killing, 
such  as  the  command  to  slay  the  Amalekites,  to  hew  Agag  to  pieces, 
and  to  kill  the  giant  Goliath,  were  permissive  commands  given  to 
a  sinful,  lean-souled  people  who  had  chosen  to  live  on  the 
lower,  'sub -Christian'  level. 28 

God,  however,  kept  prodding  Israel  towards  peace  in  various  ways  and 
situations.  We  see  this,  for  example,  in  the  command  to  love  one's 
neighbour,  in  the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill",  and  in  events  such  as 
Elisha's  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  defeated  Syrians.  The  prophets 
called  Israel  to  repentance  and  peace,  and  Jesus  finally  re-instated  God's 
perfect  will .  -  . 

For  the  purpose  of  our  study  we  note,  then,  that  Hershberger  sees  a 
basic  continuity  between  the  Old  Testament's  peace  ideal  and  the  gospel 
of  peace  proclaimed  by  Jesus.  On  the  other  hand,  Israel's  lack  of  trust 
and  compliance  often  makes  much  of  the  Old  Testament  into  an  obstacle  path 
to  peace,  rather  than  a  preparation  of  God's  peaceful  rule.  To  this  extent 
Hershberger,  like  Lind,  belongs  at  least  partially  to  the  company  of  those 
who  regard  the  Old  Testament  as  an  account  of  failure.  To  these  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention. 
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III 

The  Old  Testament  Story  as  the  Account  of  the  Failure  of  One  Form  of  God’s 
Rule  i .  '  "  *' 

A  clear  separation  of  the  Testaments,  together  with  a  rejection  of  the 
Old  as  authoritative  for  the  Christian,  goes  back  as  far  as  Marcian,  the 
Gnostic  heretic  of  the  second  century  A.D.  In  the  twentieth  century  a 
total  rejection  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  advocated  by  the  prominent 
liberal  church  historian  Adolf  von  Harnack.  These  have  been  lone  voices 
on  the  fringes  of  Christian  thoelogy.  Of  much  greater  consequence  for 
Christian  thoguht  and  life  has  been  the  emotional  rejection  of  the  Old 
Testament  by  countless  Christians,  a  rejection  based  mainly  on  the  inability 
to  reconcile  the  wars  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ. 29 

There  are  also,  however,  some  articulate  Christian  theologians  who  have 
seen  the  Old  Testament  as  a  story  of  failure.  Rudolf  Bultmann  stands  out 
as  a  twentieth  century  proponent  of  this  hermeneutic .30  He  traces  three 
themes  of  failure  through  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  aim  of  demonstrating 
how  each  reaches  a  point  of  no  return,  so  that  a  totally  new  beginning 
becomes  necessary,  a  new  beginning  effected  by  Jesus  Christ.  They  are 
the  themes  of  covenant,  of  divine  kingship,  and  of  the  people  of  God, 
understood  as  possibilities  to  be  realized  within  history.  As  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  ways  that  lead  to  failure,  Bultmann  is  ready  to  grant  the  Old 
Testament  pedagogical  relevance  and  authority,  however,  instead  of  pleading 
for  its  deletion  from  the  canon. 31 

Bultmann* s  negative  valuation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  rooted 
specifically  in  the  problems  created  by  the  wars.  Others,  however,  have 
declared  it  a  story  of  failure  with  specific  reference  to  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace.  Among  these  is  the  famous  church  historian  and  Quaker  pacifist, 
Roland  Bainton.  In  his  work,  Christian  Attitudes  Towards  War  and  Peace 
(1960) 32 9  he  traces  pacifism  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  Early  Church,  the 
just  war  theory  to  classical  antiquity,  and  the  origin  of  the  crusading 
idea  to  the  Old  Testament.  Having  defined  a  crusade  as  "God's  war",  he  makes 
the  amazing  claim:  "As  such  it  could  scarcely  have  originated  in  antiquity 
save  among  the  Jews. "33  Since  Bainton  accepts  Alt's  and  Noth' s  theory  of 
a  peaceful  infiltration  of  Canaan  by  Israel,  rather  than  a  violent  conquest, 
he  doubts  that  a  real  crusade  actually  took  place  in  Israel  before  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees.  However,  such  doubt  is  based  on  his  skepticism  regarding 
the  historicity  of  the  conquest  under  Joshua,  and  not  on  any  reservations 
concerning  the  crusading  mentality  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  Millard  Lind,  Bainton  sees  a  certain  amelioration  of  the  warlike  spirit 
of  Israel  effected  by  the  monarchy  which  led  Israel  from  a  crusading  phase 
to  a  just  war  phase  in  her  history.  Nevertheless,  it  was  precisely  during  this 
more  tempered  phase  when,  in  the  reconstruction  accepted  by  Bainton,  the 
"Deuteronomists"  constructed  the  account  of  the  conquest  and,  in  the  books  of 
Numbers,  Joshua,  and  Judges,  represented  their  (crusading)  ideal  as  having 
been  actualized  in  the  taking  of  the  land.  These  developments  toned  down 
the  peaceful  characteristics  associated  earlier  with  Yahweh  as  the  giver  of 
shalom.  When  attempts  of  living  out  these  new  holy  war  ideals  under  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  had  failed,  the  prophets  helped  Israel  to  accept  defeat  from  God's 
hand.  In  the  Babylonian  exile  and  later,  however,  the  seeds  of  nationalism 
and  the  crusading  spirit  incubated  again,  first  in  apocalyptic  expectations, 
and  eventually  to  break  loose  with  full  force  in  the  Maccabean  revolt. 
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What  alternative  remains,  thus,  for  Bainton,  a  peace-loving  man,  than 
to  reject  the  Old  Testament?  But  further,  how  can  he  justify  his  rejection 
of  it  if  the  (pacifist)  early  church  obviously  accepted  it  as  its  Bible? 
Bainton  answers  this  with  an  astounding  combination  of  offended  pacifism 
and  literary-critical  reconstruction: 

The  Christian  Church  for  centuries  was  unaware  of  the  stages 
in  the  historical  development  of  the  rise^  fall,  and  revival  of 
the  crusading  ideal  /In  the  Old  Testament/,  and  the  early  Fathers 
never  so  much  as  suspected  that  the  wars  of  conquest  of  Canaan 
might  have  been  only  the  romancing  of  reformers  whose  program 
was  a  ever  attained.  The  books  of  Deuteronomy,  Numbers,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Maccabees  were  taken  over  into  the  Christian  canon 
of  Scripture.  Thereafter  the  wars  of  Yahweh  might  be  allegorized 
but  they  could  not  be  omitted;  not  until  the  rise  of  modern 
biblical  criticism  did  anyone  suggest  that  they  had  never 
occurred.  The  architects  of  the  Christian  crusade,  therefore, 
drew  their  warrant  from  the  books  of  conquest  and  of  the  Maccabean 
revolt .34 

,  ■  .  ■  :  i,  >  i  ‘  !  : 

Such  a  position  highlights  what  G.  Ernest  Wright  would  have  called  "Christo- 
monism"  and  results  in  serious  tampering  with  the  Biblical  canon. 

Jean  Lasserre,  French  Reformed  Pacifist  and  author  of  War  and  the 
Gospel^,  who  rejects  the  Old  Testament  in  matters  of  war  and  peace  almost 
as  vehemently  as  Bainton  does,  logically  begins  his  discussion  with  the 
canon: 


Calvin’s  fundamental  error  over  the  problem  of  war  seems  to  lie 
precisely  in  the  fact  that  he  founds  his  ethic  indifferently  on 
the  two  Testaments,  giving  the  same  authority  to  both. 36 

Lasserre  is  not  about  to  delete  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Christian  canon, 
however.  He  warns  explicitly  against  both  the  Marcionite  and  the  Constantinian 
heresy.  In  a  somewhat  lonely  concession  he  even  atjmits  that  "the  Old 
Testament  already  contains  the  Gospel  in  embryo."^ 

On  the  whole,  though,  he  views  the  Old  Testament  in  bleakest  terms. 

It  is  for  him  a  story  of  brutality  and  massacre,  of  disregard  for  human 
life,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  scandalous  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word) 
declarations  regarding  wars  of  extermination  commanded  by  God.  "There  is 
a  striking  contrast  here  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Bible. "38 

The  decisive  question  for  Lasserre,  then,  is:  "Where  does  the  non¬ 
violent  gentleness  of  the  Gospel  come  from"39  Certainly  not  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  neither  from  the  nations  and  religions  of  Greece,  Rome,  or 
the  Ancient  Near  EAst.  He  concludes: 

I  can  see  only  one  satisfying  answer:  the  systematic 
refusal,  of  violence  was  a  personal  contribution  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  His  original  discovery. 40 

Jesus  had  to  assert  it  against  the  contrary  messianic  expectations  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  brace  himself  against  his  own  temptations.  Eventually 
he  died  for  it  on  the  cross.  > 
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Lasserre  demonstrates  the  dilemma  of  many  a  Christian:  asserting  a 
Christonmonism  that  would  tear  the  Bible  in  two,  he  nevertheless  feels 
constrained  to  retain  the  Old  Testament  for  reasons  that  are  not  too  clear, 
while  denouncing  it  in  harshest  terms. 

Peter  Craigie,  author  of  a  recent  monograph.  The  Problem  of  War  in 
the  Old  Testament  (1978)41,  approaches  this  topic  as  a  sensitive  Christian 
as  well  asan  Old  Testament  specialist.  The  chief  value  of  his  book  lies 
in  its  breadth  of  approach  to  the  subject  and  in  its  application  of  several 
important  principles  of  interpretation.  He  reminds  us,  for  example,  that  we 
need  to  be  conscious  of  the  intent  and  the  limitations  of  religious  language. 
Instead  of  a  flat  literalism  in  understanding  references  to  God  as  warrior, 
we  ought  to  ask  what  such  language  intends  to  say.  It  is  the  language  of 
incarnation.  God  participates  in  human  history  for  both  punishment  and 
salvation,  accommodating  himself  to  the  sinful  human  condition  (our 
Theses  2-6). 42  jn  another  helpful  reminder,  Craigie  points  out  that  the 
message  of  the  Old  Testament  is  distorted  if  the  wars  of  conquest  are 
highlighted  and  the  accounts  of  defeat  are  ignored.  God  participates  in 
a  history  marked  by  both  victory  and  defeat.  In  the  end,  it  is  the  defeat 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Old  Testament  which  provides  the  total  message: 
the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  a  political  state  was  a  failure, 
but  this  failure  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  "that  redemption  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  human  institution  of  the  state. "43  in  this  sense,  "the 
kingdom  of  Israel  prepared  the  way  for  the  kingdom  of  God  as  inaugurated  in  the 
person  and  teaching  of  Jesus. "44 

This  aspect  justifies  my  inclusion  of  Craigie  in  this  third  category, 
which  views  the  Old  Testament  as  an  account  of  failure.  Craigie' s  work, 
reviewed  here  in  excerpt  only,  shows  other  dimensions,  however.  With 
Wright  and  others,  he  sees  the  Sinful  human  condition  as  continuing  unchanged 
from  Old  Testament  times.  The  state  is  still,  by  definition,  incapable  of 
being  transformed  into  the  Kingdom.  Christ's  call  to  non-violence,  which 
Craigie  takes  very  seriously,  is  applicable  essentially  to  the  private 
realm,  only  indirectly  affecting  the  state.  All  of  this  leads  Craigie  to  an 
acceptance  of  what  is  essentially  Luther's  two-kingdom  theology,  the  Christian 
being  a  citizen  of  each,  suspended  somewhere  between  pacifism  and  acceptance 
of  just  war,  though  unable  to  affirm  either  fully. 45  The  contrast  to  Wright 
lies  more  in  Craigie 's  mood  than  in  his  theological  position. 

My  Own  Position 

Finally,  I  must  outline  my  own  position.  I  propose  to  do  this  in  two 
steps.  First,  I  want  to  look  at  the  data  gain  and  ask  to  what  extent  war 
is  actually  a  problem  inherent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  a  problem  of  Old  Testament  interpretation,  or  rather,  misinterpretation. 

In  a  second  step,  then,1  I  will  try  to  explain  how  I,  as  a  pacifist  Christian, 
come  to  terms  with  the  Old  Testament's  war  data  as  I  see  them. 

Before  attacking  these  tasks,  however,  I  must  raise  a  preliminary 
consideration.  War  is  one  aspect  of  evil  in  the  world.  Monotheism  is 
inherently  plagued  by  the  problem  of  evil.  How  can  evil  be  present  in  a 
world  created  and  ruled  by  a  God  who  is  totally  in  control  and  who  wants 
the  good  of  his  creation?  This  problem  must  not  be  dumped  onto  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  wars.  The  problem  of  war  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
problem  of  apparently  greater  and  more  directly  God-related  evil  there 
than  elsewhere  in  human  history. 
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(1)  With  this  consideration  in  mind,  we  turn  to  the  data  of  the  Old 
Testaments  Was  Israel  particularly  warlike  and  bloodthirsty?  She  was  not 
pacifist V  that  is  clear.  Millard  Lind  goes  too  far  in  portraying  Israel’s 
passivity  in  the  holy  wars  of  her  early  history,  although  he  is  right  in  his 
claim  that  God's  action  for  Israel,  rather  than  Israel's  military  activity, 
was  God's  intention  in  that  context.  On  the  other  hand,  Bainton's  claim 
that  the  accounts  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan — even  though  he  considers  them 
historical  fiction- -were  the  origins  of  the  idea  of  the  crusade,  is  not  only 
historically  inaccurate,  but  preposterous,  when  one  compares  them  to  the 
wars  of  the  gods  waged  by  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  others  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  Historically,  Israel's  wars  of  conquest  of  Canaan  represent  a  minor 
military  event  in  the  Ancient  Near  East.  A  small  and  strategically  disadvan¬ 
taged  people  was  able  to  conquer  more  numerous  and  technologically,  more  advanced 
enemies  due  to  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances  which  secular  histor¬ 
ians  might  term  good  fortune,  while  faith  ascribed  them  to  the  intervention 
of  God.  ; 

.  >  .  ,  ,  .  ,  • 

i  In  her  history  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  the  land,  Israel  waged 
small-scale  warfare  with  neighbouring  states,  achieving  larger  territorial 
dimensions  only  during  David's  reign.  Her  wars  would  merit  only  marginal 
mention  in  a  military  history  of  the  Ancient  Near  East.  In  addition  to  the 
smallness  of  the  Old  Testament  states,  which  itself  necessarily  limits  a 
people's  military  exploits,  there  were  restraining  forces  at  work  that 
were  rooted  in  Israel's  faith,  such  as  the  limitation  of  the  kings'  national 
ambitions  by  law  as  well  as  by  the  prophets.  All  in  all,. -the  military 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  people  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
Netherlands,  or  Poland,  or  Greece  in  our  era,  but  in  no  way  to  that  of  the 
great  militants  of  today. 

,  •  *  ')  , 

When  we  look  at  the  interpretation  of  this  history  on  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament — and  I  agree  with  Bainton  that  raw  fact  and  interpretation 
are  not  identical,  though  they  should  also  not  be  torn  apart — certain  aspects 
of  Israel's  wars  are  highlighted.  What  are  they?  What  would  ancient 
readers  of  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  for  example,  have  found 
remarkable?  J.  H.  Yoder  points  out  correctly  that  such  readers  would  have 
been  struck  by  the  deemphasizing  of  Israel's  military  achievements  in  favour 
of  her  passivity  and  her  trust  in  God.  The  so-called  holy  war  doctrine 
limits  military  initiative  and  national  glorification,  rather  than  firing 
them  on.  Instead  of  exploiting  her  actual  military  victories  during  the 
conquest  to  construct  a  national  epic  of  heroism  and  glory,  as  even  small 
and  avowedly  peaceful  modern  states  like  Switzerland  do,  Israel — under  the 
impact  of  her  faith — highlighted  her  weakness  and  signed  away  her  military 
achievements  to  God.  Nor  was  this  God  a  projection  of  the  national  super¬ 
ego,  whose  glory  would  then  have  expressed  Israel's  glory.  He  was  the  God 
of  the  whole  world  to  whom  Israel's  defeats  were  ascribed  just  as, readily 
as  her  victories.  Craigie's  reminder  is  most  pertinent  when  he  emphasizes 
that  we  must  hear  the  message  of  Israel's  whole  story,  a  story  containing 
both  victory  and  defeat,  instead  of  isolating  the  wars  of  conquest  for 
our  attention. 

' 

What  about  God  in  this  picture?  Did  he  not  command  Israel  to  wage 
certain  wars  and  exterminate  certain  enemies?  That  is  true.  Does  that  not 
mean,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  proclaims  a  warrior  God,  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,  who  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ?  In 
response  to  this,  we  must  first  of  all  heed  Craigie's  reminder  concerning 
religious  language.  The  references  to  God  as  warrior  and  king  are  intended 

I 
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to  highlight,  metaphorically,  his  sovereign  authority  and  power  to  establish 
justice,  rather  than  his  violence.  But  that  still  leaves  his  expressed 
will  for  Israel  to  conquer  the  land  of  Canaan  and  to  destroy  its  inhabitants. 
Here  interpreters  necessarily  divide  along  the  lines  of  their  real  (if  not 
always  their  professed)  view  of  inspiration.  Strict  supernaturalists  will 
see  these  commands  as  unique  and  exceptional  decisions  by  the  Creator, 
Maintainer,  and  Taker  of  all  life  that  the  lives  of  particular  people  at 
that  time  were  to  be  ended  in  a  particular  way,  involving  Israel  as  the  agent. 
No  precedent  was  set,  and  no  definition  of  war  under  God  was  given. 

Those  less  literal  and  supernaturalist  in  their  understanding  of 
inspiration  might  operate  with  the  concept  of  God’s  permissive  will  here. 
Israel  might  have  misunderstood  God’s  full  intention,  acting  rashly  in 
those  wars,  but  God  accommodated  himself  to  Israel’s  hardness  of  hearing, 
and  was  still  able  to  achieve  his  goals. 

The  Old  Testament  itself  treats  those  wars  as  exceptional  and  does  not 
make  them  the  model  for  further  conquests.  The  prophets  who,  in  a  sense, 
revive  the  holy  war  doctrine  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  etc.)  do  so  with  emphasis 
on  Israel’s  passivity,  rather  than  her  active  pursuit  of  military  exploits 
in  the  hope  of  divine  support.  In  their  end  time  prophecies  (the  Day  of 
Yahweh)  they  announce  God’s  ultimate  victory,  but  without  Israel's  agency, 
to  usher  in  the  era  of  ultimate,  God-intended  peace.  , 

These  peace  projections  are  more  than  the  peace  utopias  of  antiquity. 

For  Israel  believed  in  a  historical  movement  towards  a  God-set  goal,  while 
the  cyclical  nature  religions  of  antiquity  saw  life  as  moving  in  cycle  of 
ever-repeated  sameness.  Therefore,  images  of  ultimate  justice  and  peace, 
as  drawn  by  the  prophets,  could  act  as  goals  for  historical  movement, 
while  such  images  in  the  nature  religions  had  to  remain  utopian  dreams  not 
affecting  present  realities. 

(2)  So  much  for  the  Old  Testament’s  war  content.  How  can  I ,  as  a 
Pacifist  Christian,  live  with  it?  As  I  said  already,  coming  to  terms  with 
the  wars  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  resolve  the  problem  of  evil  in  the 
world.  But  the  presence  of  evil,  in  a  world  ruled  by  God,  is  assumed  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  also  in  our  world,  just  as  much  as  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Jesus  never  denies,  but  rather  assumes,  that  the  one  sovereign  God  rules  the 
whole  world  and  is  thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible  in  some  sense 
for  the  wars  and  violence  of  the  Roman  Empire,  including  his  own  crucifixion. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  believers  in  God's  governing  of  the  world  that  is 
different  in  the  two  Testaments.  According  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  I 
have  argued,  Israel  participated  in  the  general  warfare  of  the  Ancient  Near 
East  in  a  modest  way,  partaking  in  both  victory  and  defeat.  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  believers  are  taught  to  refrain  from  war  and  violence. 

I,  for  my  part,  prefer  to  join  the  second  group  of  interpreters,  as 
discussed  above,  i.e.,  the  company  of  those  who  see  the  Old  Testament  story 
as  an  account  of  God’s  preparation  of  his  coming  rule.  To  speak  with  Jacob 
Enz,  I  see  the  roots  of  pacifism,  though  not  pacifism,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

To  my  mind,  the  Old  Testament  makes  it  perfectly  clear,  in  the  various  ways 
listed  already,  that  warfare  is  not  an  expression  of  God’s  full  will  for 
mankind,  but  rather  a  concession  to  man’s  sinful  condition. 
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How  does  the  believer  relate  to  this  sinful  condition?  G.  E.  Wright, 
representing  the  Calvinist  tradition,  accepts  it  as  characteristic  of  the 
present  world  and  submits  to  God's  governing  and  policing  of  that  world  both 
as  an  object  and  as  a  participant.  Luther  sees  God's  redemptive  love  in 
operation  as  God's  "strange  work"  through  the  state  and  as  God's  "proper 
work"  through  the  non-violent  ways  of  the  individual  believer.  Some  pacifists, 
while  recognizing  the  state  as  God's  agent,  see  the  believer  as  withdrawing 
from  participation  in  it,  or  at  least  in  its  exercise  of  violence. 

To  me,  the  believer's  pacifism  is  best  described  as  a  proleptic  sign  of 
the  eschatological  rergn/kingdom  of  God. 46  The  human  condition  is  less 
static  and  more  open  than  Wright  and  others  would  see. 47  The  Old  Testament 
expressed  in  many  ways  that  God's  ultimate  will  is  peace.  Its  eschatolog¬ 
ical  passages  see  this  peace  as  a  goal  and  future  reality  of  God's  coming 
rule.  The  New  Testament  claims  that  this  eschatological  rule  or  kingdom 
has  begun  in  a  new  and  real  way  in  Jesus  Christ.  Within  a  sinful  world, 
he  announces  and  demonstrates  a  life  ruled  fully  by  God.  The  church,  as  his 
body,  is  to  live  out  signs  of  the  kingdom  in  his  wake,  one  of  them  being  the 
sign  of  peace. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  such  pacifism  is  not  so  much  the  gradual 
quantitative  "conquest"  of  the  world,  although  its  effectiveness  in  peace¬ 
making  should  not  be  underestimated.  Rather,  it  is  the  establishement  of 
samples  of  life  under  God's  rule.  Such  islands  of  God's  eschatological  rule 
will  challenge  the  reign  of  violence,  leading  sometimes  to  the  reduction 
of  violence--and  we  should  not  underestimate  the  impact  of  such  witness -- 
and  sometimes  to  incite  a  violent  world  to  direct  its  violence  against 
those  upholding  the  way  of  peace. 48  jn  either  case,  however,  it  will 
keep  alive  a  prodding  force  towards  peace  in  the  world.  Ultimate  peace, 
however,  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  evolution  of  a  peaceful  society 
through  the  impact  of  such  a  witness;  it  must  wait  for  a  special  act  of 
God,  a  Day  of  the  Lord. 

'  • 
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The  holy  wars  of  Israel  were  different  in  accenting  the  very  limited 
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OLD  TESTAMENT  CHE REM  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  SENTENCES  OF  HOLY  LAW 


by  Rebecca  Yoder 


Precis  of  Study 

Israel’s  ancient  faith  borrowed  heavily  from  its  environment,  reinter¬ 
preting  Near  Eastern  traditions  in  the  light  of  Yahweh's  revelation.  One  such 
tradition  was  the  ’’herein”,  the  utter  destruction  of  a  city  in  warfare — devoted 
as  one  great  sacrifice  to  the  deity.  In  Israel's  faith-reflection  the  ”herem” 
came  to  be  seen  as  a  vehicle  for  Yahweh’s  purposes  with  His  people;  it  was  a 
means  of  maintaining  their  integrity  and  separateness.  Thus  it  came  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  not  only  against  Israel's  enemies  in  war,  but  was  also’applied  as  the  death 
penalty  to  sinners  in  her  midst.  Though  the  practice  of  "herein”  in  warfare 
was  largely  discontinued  at  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  the  prophets  continued 
drawing  on  the  language  of  "herein”  to  announce  judgment  to  come,  when  Yahweh's 
enemies  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  concern  for  eliminating 
sin  from  among  God's  people  was  made  increasingly  real  through  excommunication 
rather  than  the  death  penalty,  so  that  "herem”  came  to  be  identified  with  the  ban. 

In  the  New  Testament  church  this  identification  continued  in  that  the 
pronouncing  of  "anathema”  Pe  , the  Greek  equivalent  of  "herem”)  was 

an  expression  of  the  concern  that  the  church  community  and  the  individual  believer 
be  obedient  and  visible  vis-a-vis  the  world.  The  "anathema”  no  longer 
served  as  a  vow  to  destroy  God's  enemies,  nor  as  a  description  of  His  final 
judgment;  It  represented  rather  the  church's  present  participation  in  judgment 
of  the  stubbornly  sinful  in  its  fellowship,  with  a  view  to  its  witness  as  a 
holy  people,  and  with  a  hope  for  the  eventual  salvation  of  those  judged. 


I.  "Herem”  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Intertestamental  Period 


The  Moabite  Stone,  a  9th  century  B.C.  stela,  records  the  feats  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab.  The  King  glories  in  his  victory  over  the  Israelites: 

I  fought  against  the  town  and  took  it  and  slew  all  the  people  of  the 
town  as  satiation  (intoxication) 1  for  Chemosh^  and  Moab.... 

I  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of  dawn  until  noon,  taking  it  and 
slaying  all,  seven  thousand  men,  boys,  women,  girls,  and  maid  servants, 
for  I  had  devoted  them  to  destruction  for  (the  god)  Ashtar-Chemosh. 3 

This  inscription  is  evidence  for  the  practice  of  "herem”  in  ancient  Near  Eastern 
warfare  within  Israel's  immediate  environment.  The  Old  Testament  witness  makes 
it  clear  that  the  "herem"  was  also  part  of  Israel's  practice.  The  basic  meaning 
of  the  root  f)  ~!  n  has  to  do  with  holiness,  separation,  taboo.  It  is  used  of 
objects  or  persons  devoted  to  the  deity,  and  thereby  excluded  from  private  use. 
In  this  general  sense  the  OT  uses  "herem”  in  the  priestly  code  (e.g.  Lev.  27: 
21,28),  referring  to  objects  devoted  to  Yahweh,  and  therefore  not  to  be  sold  or 
redeemed.  In  more  specific  relation  to  holy  war, 4  ”herem'!  is  used  of  the  cities 
devoted  to  utter  destruction.  For  example,  Joshua  6:17ff.  prescribes  "herem” 
for  Jericho: 
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And  the  city  and  all  that  is  within  it  shall  be  devoted  to  the  Lord 
for  destruction. . .  But  you,  keep  yourselves  from  the  things  devoted 
to  c' ez true t ion. . . 

and  then  records  how  it  was  carried  out:  ’’Then  they  utterly  destroyed  all  in 
the  city,  both  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  oxen,  sheep,  and  asses,  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword”  (vs.  21). 

But  not  every  case  was  like  Jericho;  the  OT  yields  mixed  information  as 
to  how  widely  and  consistently  the  "herem"  was  applied.  „In  one  case  it  was 
a  conditional  vow  made  in  hope  of  vidtory,  in  others  it  is  ’’represented  as  an 
ad  hoc  instruction  of  God  to  Joshua  (8:2,  26-27). At  Jericho  all  living 
things  had  to  be  put  to  death,  the  town  burned,  and  non-flammable  metal  objects 
consecrated  to  Yahweh.  In  other  cases  cattle  and  movable  goods  were  kept  as 
booty  (Deuti  2:  34-35,  3:6-7)  and  sometimes  women  who  were  virgins  were  ex¬ 
cepted  from  death  (Num.  31:14-18,  Judges  21:11).  These  examples  and  others^ 
illustrate  a  great  variation  in  practice  as  compared  to  the  schematic  formulation 
of  Deut.  7  and  20.  Roland  de  Vaux  points  out  that  the  "herein”  practice  is  not 
found  in  the  stories  of  the  judges,'  who  really  did  conduct  holy  war.  The 
prescriptions  of  "herein,”  however,  are  laid  down  in  Deuteronomy,  edited  when 
holy  war  was  little  more  than  a  memory.  Most  of  the  concrete  examples  of  its 
application  are  in  Joshua,  also  of  late  final  redaction.  Most  scholars  feel 
that  the  Deuteronomic  prescriptions  of  "herem"  and  the  Deuteronomic  historian's 
summary  descriptions  of  its  exercise  (eg.  Joshua  10:40)  represent  a  systematiza¬ 
tion  and  universalization  as  compared  to  actual  practice. 

Deuteronomy  universalizes  "herem"  as  Yahweh' s  overall  command  for  the 
conquest.  Why?  How  does  Israel ' s  faith  interpret  this  ancient  practice? 

In  Israel's  environment  it  was  no  doubt  a  propitiatory  "due"  to  the  god  assist¬ 
ing  in  warfare,  a  vow  made  as  a  means  of  ensuring  victory.  One  interpretation8 
suggests  that  this  was  also  the  case  in  Israel;  in  earliest  times  the  "herem" 
had  been  an  exceptional  vow,  a  dedicatory  prescription  designed  to  win  Yahweh 's 
favor  by  totally  devoting  the  enemy  to  Him.  It  was  declared  in  times  of  special 
crisis  (eg.  after  the  defeats  at  Hormah  and  Ai) : 

And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  to  the  Lord,  and  said  "If  thou  wilt  indeed 
give  this  people  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their 
cities."  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  gave 
over  the  Canaanites;  and  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their 
cities. ... (Num.  21:2-3). 

Whereas  earlier  laws  prescribed  expulsion  (Ex.  23:27-33;  33:2-3,  Num.  33:50-56) 
and  forbade  intermarriage  (Ex.  34:11-16)  as  ways  to  effect  separation  from  the 
Canaanites,  Deuteronomy  commands  that  "so  as  not  to  fall  into  the  debased  ways 

of  the  Canaanites. .. Israel  must  not  only  expel  and  dispossess  them _ but  also 

exterminate  them  as  herem. "9  In  other  words,  "Deuteronomy  takes  the  most 
severe  form  of  the  vow  and  treats  it  as  normative  for  all  Israel's  war  in 
Canaan-.  "10 

The  Deuteronomic  command  of  "herem"  reflects  Israel's  wrestling  with  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  ancient  practice,  alongside  the  clear,  religiously 
motivated  injunction  against  coexistence  with  the  Canaanites.  The  outcome 
of  this  struggle  was  the  assertion  the  ’’herem"  is  Yahweh' s  arbitrary  decree 
because  of  Israel ' s  weakness,  because  she  could  not  live  with  the  Canaanites 
and  remain  faithful.  It  was  not  because  of  Israel's  righteousness,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Canaanites'  wickedness  that  they  were  to  be  driven  out  or 
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destroyed  (Deut.  9:4). 

Canaanite  "wickedness"  in  Deuteronomy  means  primarily  the 
insiduous  appeal  of  Canaanite  worship  to  Israel. **  Israel 
being  so  cultically  fickle,  her  territory  must  be  morally  and 
religiously  sanitized  by  herem. *2 

Because  the  Canaanites  still  remained  in  Israel,  and  in  judgment  of  the 
idolatry  still  practiced,  Deuteronomy's  "herem"  prescriptions  and  historical 
idealizations  mean:  this  is  the  way  conquest  history  would  have  gone  had  we 
been  faithful. *3  Israel’s  central  concern  was  obedience  and  integrity  as  a 
community,  to  which  coexistence  and . exchange  with  the  Canaanites  had  posed  a 
threat.  In  order  to  judge  the  leniency  reflected  in  the  results  of  a  sporadic 
exercise  of  "herem,"  Deuteronomy  builds  on  old  holy  war  practices,  calling  the 
"herem"  into  Yahweh's  service  as  a  means  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  His 
wayward  people  in  the  land  promised  them. 

Deuteronomy's  description  of  Yahweh’s  command  to  carry  out  herem  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  larger  view  of  holy  war.  Just  as  Yahweh's  war  was  subject  to 
His  direction  and  not  to  human  manipulation,  so  not  even  the  taking  of  captives 
or  booty  could  be  counted  on  in  that  war.  "Herem"  was  a  measure  that  guaranteed 
that  war  will  not  be  for  personal  or  tribal  gain.  Von  Radl4  characterizes 
"herem"  as  an  acknowledgement  of  Yahweh's  help:  the  war  was  Yahweh's,  the 
victory  was  Yahweh's,  and  therefore  the  spoils  were  His  also.  In  this  respect 
the  "herem"  (consecration  to  Yahweh  of  the  spoils  of  His  war)  can  be  viewed  as 
holy  war's  "culmination"  (de  Vaux)  or,  "central  feature"  (Gottwald) .  From 
another  perspective,  the  miracle  of  Yahweh  was  central  to  holy  war,  as  in  the 
paradigmatic  Exodus  event, and  the  "herem"  was  part  of  the  human  "mop-up" 
afterwards.  While  Deuteronomy  certainly  emphasizes  miracle  and  dependence  on 
Yahweh- -the  fighter's  chief  duty  was  to  submit  confidently  to  Yahweh's  sway, 
and  the  obvious  numerical  disparity  in  battle  gives  the  honor  of  victory  to 
Him  alone*6 — it  also  clearly  makes  "herem"  Yahweh's  central  demand  in  occu¬ 
pying  the  land. 

According  to  Deuteronomic  prescriptions,  the  "herem"  was  also  to  be 
turned  with  utmost  rigor  against  any  idolatrous  Israelite  city.  Israel  herself 
became  "herem"  to  her  enemies  when  she  did  not  practice  the  "herem"  faithfully 
(Josh.  7:12).  This  self-devoting  underlines  the  Deuteronomic  portrayal  of 
"herem"  as  motivated  by  the  overriding  concern  for  Israel's  obedience  to  Yahweh 
and  her  separation  from  idolatry.  Since  this  concern  was  central,  the  "herem" 
cut  across  ethnic  lines*?:  Israelite  idolaters  were  subject  to  "herem",  while 
those  Canaanites  aligned  with  Yahweh's  people  were  spared,  as  in  the  case  of 
Rahab  and  her  family.  This  would  also  be  consonant  with  Gottwald 's  hypothesis 
on  "herem"  (in  the  context  of  his  "revolt  theory"  of  the  conquest): 

Everyone  and  everything  captured  in  the  struggle  had  to  be  wisely 
disposed  of  in  terms  of  the  overall  strengthening  of  the  insurgents' 
social  design.  Kings  and  their  agents  or  supporters — officials,  com¬ 
manders,  landlords,  merchants,  artisans  of  luxury  goods,  priests-- 
all  these  would  be  killed  or  expelled,  or  suitably  converted...  All 
other  Canaanites  had  a  legitimate  place  in  Israel  as  previously  ex¬ 
ploited  lower  classes  or  as  unwilling  former  accomplices  in  the  old 
elitist  order. *8 

,i  •  > 

In  regards  to  booty:  "what  lies  behind  the  schematic  herem  may  not  have  been 
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the  withdrawal  of  articles  from  use  but  the  withdrawal ....  from  random 
private  accumulation"*9  (underlining  mine). 

Although  "herein"  prescriptions  and  practice  were  prominent  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy  and  Joshua,  the  concept  of  "devoting  for  destruction"  (the 
root)  continued  to  develop  in  later  OT  materials  and  into  the  intertestamental 
period.  As  in  Deuteronomy  "herein"  could  be  turned  against  Israel’s  enemies  or 
against  herself,  so  later  materials  developed  "herein"  both  as  a  destructive 
judgment  of  holy  war  against  her  enemies  and  as  a  warning  of  her  own  destruction: 

the  Lord  is  enraged  against  all  the  nations, .. .he  has  doomed  them, 
has  given  them  over  for  slaughter.  (Is.  34:2) 

Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion...  you  shall  beat  in  pieces 
many  peoples,  and  shall  devote  their  gain  to  the  Lord,  their  wealth 
to  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  (Micah  4:13) 

Whereas  in  this  Micah  passage  Israel  participates  in  Yahweh’s  holy  war,  in 
Malachi  4:5-6  she  is  warned  that  a  failure  to  respond  to  the  prophet  who 
will  come  "before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  comes"  will  result 
in  a  ban  of  utter  destruction  for  herself.  Von  Rad's  studies20  show  that 
the  prophetic  images  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  originate  in  the  holy  war  tradition. 

The  "Day"  ends  with  depopulation,  i.e.  the  utter  destruction  of  "herem."  In 
contrast  to  this  depopulation,  Zechariah  14:11  promises  that  the  new  Jerusalem 
shall  be  inhabited,  "for  there  shall  be  no  more  curse  (herem);  Jerusalem 
shall  dwell  in  security." 

Later  apocalyptic  materials  developed  "the  Day"  into  the  final  eschatolo¬ 
gical  battle,  the  final  holy  war  against  Yahweh’s  enemies.  The  sect  at 
Qumran  maintained  a  live  hope  in  participating  in  that  battle,  climaxed  by 
"herem": 

All  these  shall  pursue  the  enemy  to  destroy  him  in  an  everlasting 
destruction  in  the  battle  of  God.... and  the  horsemen  shall  thrust 
them  back  on  the  flanks  of  the  battle  until  they  are  utterly  des¬ 
troyed.  (War  Rule  IX)2* 

When  the  hand  of  God  of  Israel  is  raised  up  against  all  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Satan,  the  Priest  shall  blow  (the  six  trumpets)  of  the 
Reminder  and  all  the  battle  formations  shall  hearken  to  them  and 
shall  divide  against  all  the  (camps  of  the)  Kittim  to  destroy  them 
utterly.  (War  Rule  XVIII) ^2 

"Herem"  in  the  OT  is  applied  not  only  to  nations  as  judgment,  but  also 
to  individuals:  "whoever  sacrifices  to  any  god,  save  to  the  Lord  only,  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed"  (Ex.  22:20).  These  measures  reflect  the  same  concern 
for  separation  from  idolatry  and  sin  as  the  Deuteronomic  holy  war  "herem" 
directed  against  entire  cities.  By  the  post-exilic  time  the  term  came  to  refer 
not  to  the  destruction  of  the  offender,  but  to  his  excommunication.  For  not 
following  the  orders  of  the  theocracy's  officials,  the  disobedient  Jew  was  to 
be  expelled,  and  his  property  forfeited  (Ezra  10:8).  In  the  intertestamental 
period,  the  practice  of  excommunication  grew  with  the  rise  of  the  synagogues. 

The  "herem,"  however,  was  imposed  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  corrective 
measures  of  partial  isolation  (niddui)  preceded  it.  Only  after  the  niddui 
punishment  (eating  alone,  isolation  from  all  but  wife  and  children,  no 
bathing,  etc.),  repeated  warnings,  and  three  public  exhortations  with  no 
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sign  of  repentance  was  the  "herein"  imposed.  "It  was  at  this  ban  that  sometimes 
lights  were  extinguished  and  a  symbolic  bier  carried  out  of  the  house  as  in  a 
funeral  rite,  indicating  that  the  subject  of  the  ban  was  considered  dead,  cut 
off  from  Israel  and  from  Israel's  spiritual  life. "23  But  even  this  ban  was 
not  irrevocable  if  repentance  and  restitution  ensued.  • 

The  sects  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  and  including  New  Testament 
times  also  practiced  the  ban  against  unrepentant  offenders  in  their  own  cov¬ 
enanted  group.  As  Josephus  writes  of  the  Essenes: 

those  that  are  caught  in  any  heinous  sins  they  cast  out  of  their 
society,  and  he  who  is  thus  separated  from  them  does  often  die  after 
a  miserable  manner,  for  as  he  is  bound  by  oath  he  hath  taken.... 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  partake  of  the  food  that  he  meets  with  else¬ 
where,  but  is  forced  to  eat  grass  and  to  punish  his  body  with  hunger 
till  he  perish;  for  which  reason  they  receive  many  of  them  again,  when 
they  are  at  their  last  gasp,  out  of  compassion  to  them,  as  thinking 
the  miseries  they  have  endured... to  be  sufficient  punishment . 2^ 

The  Damascus  Rule  of  the  Covenanters  presents  quite  a  different  picture: 

"every  man  who  vows  another  to  destruction  by  the  laws  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
himself  be  put  to  death. "25  Covenanters  are  warned  against  nursing  anger, 
making  accusations  against  fellow  members  while  angry,  or  exercising  vengeance 
and  rancour  which  belong  to  God  (Nah.  1:2).  Instead  God  commands  that  each 
one  justly  "rebuke  (his)  companion  and  not  be  burdened  with  sin  because  of 
him  (Lev.  19:17)."26 


II .  "Anathema"  in  the  LXX 

Alongside. thd  intertestamental  literature,  the^Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  provides  a  link  to  the  New  Testament  in  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  "herem."  The  word  most  generally  used  to  translate  "herem"  was 
"anathema,"  though  some  words  referring  more  broadly  to  destruction  were  also 
used.  In  its  Hellenistic  background  and  usage  "anathema"  referred  to  something 
dedicated  or  consecrated  to  the  deity,  or  something  delivered  up  to  divine 
wrath,  dedicated  to  destruction  and  brought • ynder  amcurse.  In  the  LXX, 
"anathema"  had  the  double  significance  of  "consecrated  to  God"  and  "accursed." 
That  which  was  under  the  "anathema"  ban  was  taken  out  of  ordinary  human  circu¬ 
lation  and  given  up  to  destruction. 


Ill .  "Anathema"  in  the  New  Testament 

The  principal  New  Testament  usage  of  "anathema"  is  in  continuity  with 
the  LXX  passages  that  employ  the  concept  as  a  curse  against  the  individual 
offender  in  the  community,  whether  entailing  death  or  excommunication.  This 
connection  is  especially  clear  in  the  Ananias  and  Sapphira  story.  Though  the 
word  "anathema"  is  not  used,  the  story  represents  a  clear  parallel  of  the  OT 
concept  as  related  in  the  narrative  about  Achan  in  Joshua  7: 

In  each  case  the  sin  of  greed  invades  the  pristine  community,  in  each 
case  there  is  a  supernatural  disclosure  of  guilt,  and  in  each  case 
the  culprit  is  removed  from  the  community  by  a  divinely  sanctioned 
sudden  death.22 
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Pauline  usage  also  follows  that  of  the  Septuagint : 28  he  who  is  "anathema" 
is  the  object  of  a  curse  which  delivers  him  up  to  the  judicial  wrath  of  God. 

Two  passages  illustrate  the  point: 


If  any  one  has  no  love  for  the  Lord,  let  him  be  accursed  (anathema). 

Our  Lord,  come!  (I  Cor.  16:22) 

Commentators  identify  this  as  a  curse  formula  invoked  against  these  who  do  not 
love  the  Lord.  Those  who  adopt  this  stance  stand  under  the  wrath  of  God.  The 
pronouncement  of  the  "anathema"  is  a  sacred,  judicial  act  which  consigns  them 
to  God  as  Judge.  It  was  probably  used  in  a  liturgical  setting,  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  responding  "maranatha"  (Our  Lord,  come!)  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
curse.  "Maranatha"  is  probably  both  an  invocation  of  the  Lord’s  witness  to  the 
act  and  an  eschatological  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Judge. 

If  any  one  is  preaching  to  you  a  gospel  contrary  to  that  which  you 
received,  let  him  be  accursed.  (Gal.  1:8) 


According  to  Betz,  the  use  of  the  imperative  here  "implies  the  magical  con¬ 
cept  according  to  which  the  curse  as  it  is  set  down  in  writing  becomes  auto¬ 
matically  effective  when  the  conditions  are  fulfilled, i.e.  when  someone 
preaches  such  a  gospel. 

Kasemann^O  includes  these  uses  of  "anathema"  in  the  broader  context  of 
sentences  of  holy  law  in  the  New  Testament.  These  sentences-^  represent  the 
earliest  type  of  order  established  in  the  NT  church.  The  integrity  and  order 
of  the  church  were  not  maintained  by  creating  an  inviolable  organization  or 
articulating  a  coherent  system  of  ruling  concepts.  Rather,  the  Spirit  gave 
insight  into  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation,  and  set  for  indivi¬ 
duality  a  limit  which  it  might  hot  transgress.  The  setting  in  life  for  these 
sentences  is  that  of  prophetic  proclamation;  they  are  the  means  by  which 
prophecy  functioned  in  giving  guiding  leadership  to  the  community.  "Primitive 
Christian  prophecy  ’judges’  the  messianic  people  of  God,  as  once  the  old 
prophets  ’judged’  Israel. "32 

Schllssler-Fiorenza33  challenges  Khsemann's  view,  countering  that  the 
so-called  "tenets  of  divine  law"  that  he  suggests  do  not  function  as  legal 
principles,  but  are  rather  words  of  wisdom  in  parable  form.  These  are  used  to 
prepare  Christians  for  the  Last  Judgment  through  exhortation,  warning  and 
comfort.  Furthermore,  the  church  is  not  called  upon  to  exercise  judgment. 
Precisely  because  justice  emancipates  from  God  who  alone  is  Judge  of  the  world, 
the  human  church  community  is  forbidden  to  pass  judgment. 

But  a  good  portion  of  the  NT  passages  cited  by  Schilssler-Fiorenza 
against  judgment  are  not  convincing.  They  are  warnings  against  the 
dangers  of  judgment,  rather  than  prohibitions  of  its  use  in  church  discipline. 
The  NT  church  certainly  saw  judgment  as  part  of  its  role  in  Kingdom  proclamation 
and  faithful  witness  as  a  body. 34  Nor*  can  the  curses  of  I  Cor.  16:22  and 
Gal.  1:8-9  be  described  as  mere  threats.  Curse  and  blessings  i^ere,  for  men 
of  antiquity,  actions  which  determine  life  totally  and  publicly. 

Jesus’  parables  had  warned  of  the  judgment  of  God’s  impending  wrath. 

His  coming  had  demanded  decision,  divided  families, 35  and  separated  his 
hearers  into  those  whom  he  would  or  would  not  recognize  before  his  Father 
(Mt.  10:32).  In  continuity  with  his  task,  the  NT  church  saw  itself  as 
participating  in  eschatological  judgment.  According  to  Khsemann,  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  its  charismatic  leader  "anticipates  the  verdict  of  the  ultimate  Judge." 
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His  curse  or  proclamation  sets  in  motion  the  process  of  being  judged  (cf.  use 
of  the  present  tense  in  I  Cor.  14:38).  God's  wrath  of  the  Last  Day  is  the  power 
already  determining  the  present  and  putting  disobedience  into  question  via  the 
churches  instrument  (cf.  I  Cor.  5:4  -  the  body  must  be  assembled).  In  this  task 
the  church  is  bound  to  the  exclusive  medium  of  the  word.  But  to  hear  this 
word  is  to  be  thereby  condemned  and  at  the  same  time  become  the  object  of 
the  power  of  God  operative  in  it.  God's  power,  and  not  the  church,  will 
bring  the  judgment  to  completion.  K&semann  points  out  that  only  at  this 
early  point  in  church  history  was  disciplinary  law  not  executed  by  men,  in 
order  to  leave  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  soon-to-come-Judge  Himself. 

Whether  invoking  judgment  through  the  specific  "anathema''  curses  was 
equivalent  to  excluding  a  transgressor  from  the  fellowship  is  debated.  Bornkamm 
believes  that  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  I  Cor.  16:22  "anathema," 
pronounced  as  part  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  liturgy.  7 

_ the  formula  belongs  in  the  sphere  of  sacral  law.  It  contains 

no  disciplinary  direction  for  any  kind  of  human  initiative. .. .to 
ban  this  or  that  person.  Rather,  it  expresses  the  decision  as  coming 
from  God  for  the  given  situation  and  leaves  the  transgressor  to  the 
judging  punishment  of  God.  In  this  the  responsibility  falls  entirely 
on  the  one  addressed  and  the  Anathema  represents  the  summons  to 
self-examination. 38 

Jeschke  ties  the  "anathema"  in  more  clearly  with  church  discipline,  though  he 
admits  the  link  is  "tenuous."  In  any  case  "Paul  uses  this  language  from  his 
Jewish  heritage"39  where  the  "anathema"  ban  was  the  means  of  cutting  a 
Jew  off  from  the  community. 

This  Jewish  background  Would  tend  to  identify  the  NT  "anathema"  formulas 
with  excommunication,  as  suggested  also  by  their  close  similarity  to  I  Cor.  5 
and  I  Tim.  1:20,  which  clearly  deal  with  cases  of  church  discipline.  In  these 
passages  Paul40  speaks  of  "delivering  (someone)  to  Satan."  This  action  seems 
close  to  the  "devoting"  of  "anathema";  the  "language  recalls  rites  of  devotion 
to  the  nether  gods. "41  It  clearly  involves  the  exclusion  of  the  sinner  from  the 
church.  If  he  is  cast  out  of  the  saving  body  of  Christ,  he  is  thereby 
delivered  to  the, realm  where  death  and  God’s  wrath  are  operative.  Nor  is  this 
act  a  pronouncement  to  be  received  in  self-examination  by  each  one,  as  Bornkamm 
and  others  would  argue  in  the  case  of  I  Cor.  16:22  and  Gal.  1:8-9: 

When  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  of  the  excommunication  of  the 
erring  brother,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  does  not  say  or  imply  that  it 

is  simply  a  matter  of  the  sinner  cutting  himself  off.  He  calls 

for  a  very  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  the  fellowship. .. .Moreover, 
this  act  is  not  regarded  as  merely  a  severance  of  external  membership, 
while  leaving  the  man's  spiritual  relationship  with  Christ  untouched.... 
To  be  in  the  Church’s  fellowship  was  to  be  in  Christ,  and  to  be 

cast  out  of  it  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  Satan. 42 

How  closely  was  this  "delivering  over  to  Satan"  or  the  "anathema" 
cursing  related  to  the  contemporary  Jewish  and  OT  background?  The  early  OT 
roots  of  "anathema"  were  in  the  "utter  destruction"  of  holy  war  or  of  the 
offender  in  Israel’s  midst.  As  the  death  penalty  was  laid  aside,  excommunica¬ 
tion  (symbolic  death)  for  unrepentant  offenders  replaced  it  in  the  post-exilic 
theocracy  and  later  still  in  synagogue  life. 43  Some  scholars  would  see  a 
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close  link  between  these  Jewish  roots  and  New  Testament  practice.  Conzelmann 
argues  that  the  "destruction  of  the  flesh  cannot  mean  anything  except  death,”44 
given  the  "view  of  the  curse  and  ban  as  entertained  by  the  whole  ancient  and 
Jewish  world"4^  and  the  synonymous  use  of  f  (flesh)  and  (body)  in 

I  Cor.  15:39ff.  He  believes  that  there  is  no  more  thought  here  of  an  opportunity 
for  repentance  than  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Khsemann,  while 
affirming  a  place  for  repentance  in  this  judgment,  nevertheless  agrees  that  the 
act  here  involves  more  than  excommunication.  It  entails  the  death  of  the  guilty, 
incorporating  physical  death  in  its  effects.46 

Others  argue  that  "destruction  of  the  flesh"  does  not  mean  death.  The 
expression  "has  for  its  background  the  experience  of .baptism  and  regeneration,"4 1 
as  evidenced  in  Rom.  6:6:  "We  know  that  our  old  self  was  crucified  with  (Christ) 
so  that  the  sinful  body  might  be  destroyed...."  is  the  Pauline 

expression  for  "everything  in  us  which  is  in  thrall  to  the  power  of  sin  because 
of  our  passionate  and  perverse  propensities . ”48  Thus 

"Destruction  of  the  flesh"  was  supposed  to  have  been  realized  already 
at  the  baptism  of  the  individual ... .but  his  repudiation  of  grace 
obliged  the  church  to  make  the  new  offer  of  grace  through  the  shock 
treatment  of  excommunication,  in  the  hope  that  this  might  achieve  the 
destruction  of  the  sinful  self  and  the  salvation  of  the  spirit  which 
had  somehow  not  yet  been  realized.^ 

Yet  Jeschke  admits  that  this  is  not  to  deny  that  excommunication  may 
lead  to  suffering.  Furthermore,  he  does  not  deny  the  church's  Jewish  roots. 

Among  the  Jews  certain  sins  were  punished  by  being  cut  off  from  human  life  by 
the  hand  of  God.  When  the  Jewish  community  imposed  the  ban,  it  was  believed 
that  the  offending  party  would  die  a  premature  death.  I  Cor.  11:30  reveals 
that  sickness  ,  and  death  were  seen  as  possible  consequences  of  disobedience  in 
the  church,  and  F.F.  Bruce  suggests  that  in  the  NT  congregations  "the  ban.... 
may  well  have  been  as  self-fulfilling  as  the  prophetic  word  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  "50 


IV.  Concluding  Questions 

The  passages  just  discussed  would  suggest  a  link  between  the  Jewish 
understanding  and  practice  of  excommunication  and  the  NT  church's  use  of  disci¬ 
pline.  In  light  of  this  seeming  continuity,  further  exploration  into  Jesus' 
broader  teaching  concerning  judgment  and  the  church's  role  would  be  most 
fruitful.  How  did  Jesus'  life  challenge  Jewish  understandings?  Are  there  indi¬ 
cations  as  to  how  the  early  church  incorporated  Jesus'  challenge  into  its 
practice  of  church  discipline?  In  this  limited  paper  an  outline  survey  of 
such  avenues  of  approach  will  need  to  suffice. 

A.  Jesus'  proclamation  did  bring  judgment,  but  his  judgment  did  not  run 
along  the  lines  expected  by  the  faithful  Jews  of  his  time.  They  were 
judged  by  his  parables  as  the  resentful  older  brother,  the  guests  refusing 
the  banquet  invitation,  the  wicked  vineyard  tenants  killing  the  owner's 
son.  Jesus  associated  redemptively  with  the  very  people  that  Pharasaic 
Judaism  had  excluded  and  judged:  people  of  the  land,  sinners,  tax 
collectors,  adulteresses. 

Led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church  followed  his  example:  including 
the  outcasts,  eventually  reaching  out  to  the  accursed  Gentiles  themselves. 
Peter's  'power  of  the  keys'  was  the  power  given  to  him  to  open  the  doors 
of  faith  to  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  then  Gentiles. "51 
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B.  Jesus  taught  love  for  enemies:  they  were  to  be  blessed,  not  cursed 
(Lk.  6:27).  This  teaching  is  stated  even  more  clearly  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Roman  church  as  regards  persecutors:  "Bless  those  who  persecute  you; 
bless  and  do  not  curse  them"  (Rom.  12:14).  Is  this  teaching  concerning 
enemies  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter  of  church  discipline?  .'On  the  use 
of  the  "anathema"  curse?  Betz  suggests  that  in  Gal.  1:8-9  Paul  includes 
himself  under  the  conditional  "self-curse"  in  order  to  avoid  "the  outright 
act  of  cursing  others,  and  thus  respects  the  early  Christian  prohibition 

of  cur sing. "5 2 

C.  The  Gospels  recount  Jesus'  frequent  scandalous  association  with 
sinners  and  tax  collectors.  "We  must  not  forget  that  the  tax  collectors 
and  sinners  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  were  excommunicated  from  the  Jewish 
community;  so  Jesus'  attitude  toward  them  is  the  model  of  Christian  avoidance;0 

Yet  the  Matthew  18  "instruction  to  treat  an  unresponsive  sinner  as  a 
Gentile  and  tax  collector  has  for  its  background  the  excommunication  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  community  during  the  time  of  Jesus.  Like 
Judaism,  the  primitive  church  had  a  strong  sense  of  identity  as  a  com¬ 
munity  in  distinction  from  the  world.... "54  Did  Jesus  become  the 
church’s  "model  of  avoidance"  of  °ne-time  members  that  it  had  disciplined? 

D.  Jesus’  teaching  included  many  warning  against  the  misuse  of  judgment. 

The  Matthew  18  discipline  pattern  is  followed  by  the  call  to  boundless 
forgiveness  (verses  2.1-22)  and  by  the  warning  parable  of  the  unforgiving 
debtor. 55  The  passages  that  do  speak  of  removing  the  speck  from  the 
brother's  eye  (Mt.  7:1-2,  Luke  6:37)  first  caution  about  the  beam  in  the 
judge's  own  eye.  And  passages  like  Matthew  25  remind  the  disciples  that 
there  will  be  surprises  and  reversals  at  the  final,  definitive  judgment. 

Rom.  2:1,  14:4,  10,  12;  I  Cor;  4:5;  James  2:4;  12ff  and  4:1  all  place 
conditions  and  warnings  on  human  judgment.  Schtlssler-Fiorenza  even  sees 
them  as  dutright  prohibitions  of  judgment  stemming  from  Jesus  himself. 

In  any  case  the  prevalence  of  these  warnings  would  indicate  that  the 
church  took  them  seriously  both  in  individual  judgment  and  corporate 
discipline. 

E.  Jesus  did  not  come  as  the  expected  political  Messiah  to  violently 
crush  the  wicked.  He  chose  rather  the  path  of  willing  suffering,- and 
associated  that  suffering  closely  with  his  role  as  judge.  Son  of  Man; 56 

The  "Christian  rejection  of  coercion  and  violence  as  a  means  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  righteous  community  under  God"5?  was  the  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  Jewish  and  Christian  discipline,  according  to  Jeschke. 

The  NT  church  did  not  practice  against  its  excommunicated  members  the  same 
discipline  with  which  Saul  the  orthodox  Pharisee  persecuted  the  church. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Jewish  discipline  in  general  was  not  usually 
violent  in  this  degree. 

Furthermore,  even  the  word  "anathema"  can  reflect  a  willingness  to 
suffer  in  a  substitutionary  sense,  as  Jesus  did,  rather  than  see  a  brother 
be  lost:  "For  I  could  wish  that  I  myself  were  accursed  (anathema)  and  cut 
off  from  Christ  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  by  race"  (Rom.  93). 

F.  Jesus  did  warn  of  His  Father's  judgment,  and  said  that  His  word  would 
stand  as  judge  on  the  last  day  (John  12:48).  Yet  his  incarnational  purpose 
was  not  to  judge,  but  to  save. 

Even  the  NT  passages  most  colored  by  Old  Testament  "herem"  tones-- 
the  "anathema"  curses  of  I  Cor.  16:22  and  Gal.  1:8-9,  and  the  "deliverance 
to  Satan"  in  I  Cor.  5:3ff  and  I  Tim  1:20 — reflect  the  salvific  intent  of 
judgment  in  the  church.  Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
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concern 

that  his  spirit  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (I  Cor. 

5:5)  with  effective  rituals  of  deliverance  to  Satan  and  curses 
whose  historical  background  connotes  death  or  symbolic  death. 

How  is  the  church  discipline  with  these  historical  overtones 
"revealed  as  grace  in  .the  very  action  of  judgment?"^ 

Yet  the  New  Testament  church  is  challenged  to  judge  itself,  with  a  view 
to  its  visibility  in  the  world:  "Is  it  not  those  inside  the  church  whom  you 
are  to  judge?  God  judges  those  outside.  Drive  out  the  wicked  person  from 
among  you"  (I  Cor.  5:12-13).  Yet  the  emphasis  is  not  only  on  the  church  *  s 
integrity,  but  also  on  a  very  real  concern  for  the  individual ’ s  obedience  and 
salvation.  True  love  is  not  forever  indulging,  but  brings  home  to  him  the 
truth  about  his  spiritual  condition  and  does  not  permit  him  to  escape  into 
self -deception. "59  The  church  therefore  has  a  responsibility  to  proclaim 
"the  already  present  power  of  the  Judge,  £jje  anticipation  of  which  before  the 
Last  Day. .. .grants  space  for  repentance."  The  hope  is  always  that  ' 

« 

the  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  judged  here  and  now  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  final  judgment ... .Judgment  still  stands  in  the  service 
of  grace,  is  one  pole  of  the  offer  of  grace  and,  precisely  by  announc- 
ing  God's  justice  on  earth,  is  directed  towards  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  the  guilty  and  the  preservation  of  the  community."61 
■  * '  \  *  •  *  ,  >  *  . 

The  "anathema"  functions  for  the  chufch's  preservation,  as  the  Deuteronomist 
had  long  before  interpreted  the  meaning  of  Old  Testament  holy  war  "herem".  But 
in  the  New  Testament  it  represents,  not  the  violent  utter  destruction  of  the 
one  threatening  the  community's  witness  and  obedience,  but  the  church's 
participation  in  God's  paradoxical  " judgment ....  in  the  service  of  his  grace." 

In  the  promise  of  the  eschatological  healing  for  the  nations,  in  the  belief 
that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  "there  shall  no  more  be  anything  accursed. .. .but 
(God's)  servants  shall  worship  him"  (Rev.  22:3),.  the  church  finds  hope  that  the 
one  consigned  to  God's  judgment  will  be  restored;  the  church's  trust  is  that 
God's  "wrath,  too,  manifests  the  will  of  him  who  has  not  given  us  up. "63 
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THE  WHIP  IN  THE  TEMPLE:  A  TENACIOUS  MISINTERPRETATION 

by  Jean  Lasserre 
translated  by  John  H.  Yoder* 


A  Contested  Translation 

"In  the  temple  he  found  those  who  were  selling  oxen 
and  sheep  and  pigeons,  and  the  money-changers  at  their 
business.  And  making  a  whip  of  cords,  he  drove  them 
all,  with  the  sheep  and  the  oxen,  out  of  the  temple...." 

John  2:14,15  (RSV) 

All  our  French  Bibles,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  when  they  come  to  the 
account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  according  to  John,  translate  verse 
15:  "Having  made  a  whip  with  cords,  he  drove  them  out  from  the  temple, 
together  with  the  sheep  and  the  oxen".^  Christian  tradition,  with  impres¬ 
sive  consistency,  has  understood  this  spectacular  gospel  episode  in  this 
way:  Jesus  drove  out,  with  his  whip,  all  together,  the  merchants  in  the 
midst  of  their  animals.  Artists,  weavers  of  tapestry,  and  authors  through 
the  centuries,  have  taken  pleasure  in  portraying  this  violent  scene  which 
has  thereby  become  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  Of  course, 
in  every  age,  this  account  has  also  been  exploited  to  justify  men's  violence 
and  even  their  wars.  Jesus  himself,  we  are  told,  did  not  hesitate,  when  the 
moment  came,  to  strike  out  at  those  rascal  merchants.  Then  we  too  can  strike 
and  kill ! 

But  is  this  translation  exact?  Is  this  "together  with"  or  this  "as  well 
as"  really  in  the  original  text?  Or  do  we  havfe  to  do  here  with  a  regrettable 
distortion?  Did  Jesus  not  more  probably  use  his  whip  only  on  "the  sheep  and 
the  oxen"?  This  is  our  problem.  The  matter  is  more  important  than  it  seems 
at  first.  Today  it  is  the  subject  of  lively  debate. 

1.  We  look  more  closely  at  our  French  Bibles.  Calvin  translated 
the  gospels,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  late  and  relatively  inexact  Vulgate, 
but  rather  from  the  Greek.  In  his  commentary  he  translated  our  verse: 

"He  threw  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sheep  and  the  oxen".  We 
know  that  his  French  is  still  very  near  to  Latin.  Then  the  expression 
"and. . .and. . ."  can  normally  be  understood  as  meaning  "on  the  one  hand... 
and  on  the  other  hand...".  It  thus  seems  evident  that  Calvin,  with  the 
intellectual  rigor  which  we  know  was  his,  distinguished  between  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  he  had  before  him.  For  the 
Vulgate  says:  omnes  e  temple  ejecit,  oves  quoque  atque  boves  which  is 
to  say:  "as  well  as  the  sheep  and  the  oxen".  But  in  the  Greek  there 
is  no  equivalence  of  this  quoque .  The  Greek  says:  pantas . . . exebalen 
ta  te  probata  kai  tous  boas ♦  Thus  without  a  doubt  Calvin  noticed  the 
difference.  He  translated  literally  from  the  Greek.  His  translation 
still  permits  a  certain  equivocation,  for  it  could  be  understood  as  if 
he  had  written:  "He  drove  from  the  temple  all  (the  merchants)  and  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen".  But,  as  we  said,  the  style  of  Calvin  is  still  so 
close  to  the  Latin  that  it  is  more  normal  to  think  that,  according  to 
the  usual  Latin  usage  of  the  double  conjunction,  his  meaning  was  rather, 
"He  drove  them  all  from  the  temple,  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  oxen";  i.e. 
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not  including  the  merchants. 

More  recently  the  translations  of  Ostervald  and  Darby  followed  the 
translation  of  Calvin  and  thus  leave  the  same  equivocation.  It  is  clear 
that  these  three  do  not  take  a  position.  They  do  not  affirm  that  Jesus 
drove  out  the  merchants  as  well  as  the  sheep  and  the  oxen.  Thus  the 
unanimity  of  modern  French  versions  is  not  quite  complete.  We  note  in 
addition  that  the  most  recent  French  New  Testament,  published  in  1964 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  while  maintaining  in  the  body 
of  the  text  the  traditional  translation,  does  carry  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  the  following  note:  "some  translators  attach  the  word  ’all’  to  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen:  He  drove  them  all  out,  (namely)  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen".  This  note,  completely  new  in  the  French  biblical  tradition,  was 
inserted  as  result  of  correspondence  which  I  had  with  the  Bible  Society 
on  the  subject.  It,  however,  only  gives  us  partial  satisfaction.  It 
recognizes  that  another  translation  is  not  excluded,  but  it  still  main¬ 
tains  as  normal  the  traditional  translation.  Is  this  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  maximum  concession  which  one  was  willing  to  make  to  a  protest?  Or 
is  it  the  promise  of  a  change  which  is  just  beginning? 

2.  If  we  turn  to  the  translations  in  other  modern  languages,  we 
note  that  several  of  them  have  clearly  broken  with  the  traditional 
translation.  Their  rendering  makes  it  clear  that  Jesus  did  not  chase 
with  his  whip  anyone  but  the  sheep  and  the  oxen.  The  Zwingli  Bible  of 
Zurich  and  the  new  Zurich  Bible  translate  "the  sheep  as  well  as  the 
oxen".  The  same  assumption  underlies  the  Konkordante  Wiedergabe. 

In  English,  the  important  translation  of  James  Moffatt  says:  "He 
drove  them  all,  sheep  and  cattle  together,  out  of  the  temple."  The 
commentary  of  McGregor  and  Moffatt  justifies  this  translation  as  follows: 
"The  words  ’he  drove  them  out,  sheep  and  oxen  together’  are  expressed 
in  the  Greek  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  merchants  themselves 
were  not  subject  to  violence". 

The  1958  Amplified  Bible  translates:  "He  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
temple  enclosure,  with  the  sheep  and  the  oxen".  Already  W.  Temple  in 
his  Readings  in  St.  John’s  Gospel  (1945)  and  A.  Plummer  (Cambridge  Greek 
Testament)  had  chosen  the  same  translation.  Plummer  adds:  "The  ’all’  of 
the  verse  is  made  to  refer  only  to  sheep  and  oxen,  and  not  to  men”. 

This  evangelist  apparently  tries  to  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  did  not 
use  the  scourge  for  human  beings.  Goodspeed  translates  simply  "all, 
sheep  and  cattle".  R.H.  Strachan,  The  Fourth  Gospel ,  1917:  "He  drove 

out  sheep  and  oxen".  We  see  that  the  traditional  translation  is  far 

from  unanimously  accepted. 

3.  It  is  known  that  until  recent  years  Roman  Catholics  considered 

the  Vulgate  as  the  official  text  of  the  New  Testament.  Therefore  all 
the  Catholic  Bibles  follow  the  tradition,  and  scrupulously  render  the 
quoque  which  Jerome  introduced  in  his  version.  But  now  the  Church  of 
Rome  admits  that  the  New  Testament  must  be  translated  with  a  view  to 
the  Greek  manuscripts  as  well.  It  is  most  remarkable  to  observe  that 
the  Abbey  of  Montserrat,  which  very  recently  in  its  complete  Catalonian 
Bible  had  stayed  with  the  tradition,  has  now  published  a  New  Testament 

where  the  translation  of  our  text  is  clearly  corrected  so  as  to  read 

"Jesus  drove  them  all  from  the  temple,  namely  the  sheep  and  the  oxen." 
Intrigued  by  this  change,  I  asked  the  Fathers  of  Montserrat  the  reasons 
for  the  change  in  their  translation.  The  response  of  Father  Camps  (1964) 
was:  "The  original  says,  ta  te  probata;  the  enclitic  te,  as  well  in 
classical  Greek  as  in  biblical  Greek,  when  it  follows  a  word  which  has 
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'  a  collective  meaning,  traditionally  serves  to  introduce  the  elements 
which  explicate  the  content  of  this  collective.  Here,  then,  John  is 
specifying  what  he  wanted  to  say  when  he  wrote  'All  of  them’." 

We  shall  return  later  to  this  grammatical  argument.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  suffice  it  to  conclude  that  the  traditional  interpretation  which 
would  have  Jesus  chasing  merchants  with  his  whip  is  being  discarded 
by  a  growing  number  of  translators. 

4.  What  is  the  source  of  this  uneasiness?  The  Christians  of  the 
first  century  already  seemed  to  have  had  to  live  with  two  divergent 
traditions:  The  Greek  text  which  we  are  seeking  to  understand  correctly, 
and  the  variant  represented  by  the  quoque  of  the  Vulgate.  The  old 
Syriac  text  seems  to  side  with  the  Vulgate,  saying  literally:  "And  all 
of  them  He  drove  from  the  temple  and  the  sheep  and  the  bulls  and  changers". 
This  version  is  ancient,  perhaps  already  from  the  second  century.  It 
indicates  that  the  "violent"  interpretation  of  this  story  was  already 
circulating.  It  is  thus  certain  that  there  was  vacillation  already  in 
the  early  centuries  and  that  it  was  subject  to  debate  already  then. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  making  a  distinction  between  the  "punitive  miracles" 
of  Moses  and  the  miracles  of  Jesus  which  were  always  beneficial  (Topo¬ 
graphy  III:  18-24)  cites  John  2:15  and  adds  concerning  Jesus:  "He  struck 
only  the  animals:.  Miss  Wolska,  in  her  modern  commentary  on  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  relates  this  to  an  anecdote  from  the  life  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  whose  disciple  Cosmas  was. 

Rabbula  had  been  showing  much  friendship  for  the  famous 
Interpreter  (Theodore)  and  studied  his  works.  But  when 
he  went  to  Constantinople  to  attend  the  Council  of  the 
Fathers  (381),  he  was  accused  of  striking  the  priests. 

He  answered  that  our  Lord  also  struck,  when  he  entered 
into  the  temple.  The  Interpreter  rose  and  reprimanded 
him  saying:  "Our  Lord  did  not  do  that.  To  men,  he  simply 
addressed  the  word,  "get  this  out  of  here",  and  pushed 
aside  the  tables.  But  he  used  the  whip  to  drive  out  the 
bulls  and  the  sheep. . 

Jean-Michel  Hornus,  who  communicated  this  text  to  us,  comments  as 
follows: 

This  cross  reference  is  important.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  Nestorian  tendency  of  Theodore  and  the 
school  of  Antioch,  it  was  they  and  not  the  school  of 
Alexandria  who  were  the  true  masters  of  ancient 
exegesis. ^ 

Thus  already  in  the  fourth  century,  some  were  justifying  their  violence 
by  invoking  the  whip-lashing  which  Jesus  was  supposed  to  have  given  the 
merchants.  But  already  then  the  best  exegetes  openly  contradicted  this 
questionable  interpretation. 


The  Expression  "te  kai" 

Now  we  must  return  carefully  to  the  Greek  text  which  all  agree  to  be 
original.  We  must  look  more  closely  at  proper  translation.  It  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  this  verse  does  not  display  total  clarity.  It  includes  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  this  is  no  reason  to  make  it  say  something  other  than  it  does. 

The  first  difficulty,  at  the  same  time  the  main  object  of  debate,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  expression  te  kai,  which  links  the  words  "sheep"  "oxen". 
Shall  we  translate  "the  sheep  as  well  as  the  oxen"  or  "as  well  as  the  sheep 
and- the  oxen"?  ... 

1.  We  consult  first  of  all  the  Greek  grammar.  It  teaches  us  that 
the  word  t£  has  three  inajor  meanings, 

a)  When  tj3  stands  alone,  it  is  an  equivalent  of  kai  and  should  be 
translated  "and" .  Then  it  is  a  simple  narrative  conjunction,  which 
does  not  imply  an  addition.  For  example,  "He  arrived  in  Rome  and  he 
entered  into  the  palace  of  Augustus." 

b)  When  t£  is  followed,  by  another  t£  it  should  be  translated  as: 

"On  the  one  hand. ..and  on  the  other  hand...";  again,  this  is  not  the 
case  in  our  text.  ; 

c)  But  when  te^  is  followed  by  kai,  te  is  not  a  conjunction  and 
is  not  to  be  translated.  It  rather  serves  to  reenforce  the  kai 
which  is  placed  between  the  two  words  which  it  connects;  "A  as  well 

;  as  B".  Here  is  a  valuable  indication  for  our  discussion.  Normally 
then,  it  would  be  proper  to  translate:  "The  sheep  as  well  as  the 
oxen".  If  we  now  open  the  New  Testament  lexicon  recently  published  by 
Professor  Maurice  Carrez,  we  are  impressed.  According  to  this  lexicon, 
without  any  reservations  or  shadings,  te  kai. . .kai  should  be  translated 
by  "not  only... but  also.",  or  again  by  the  formula  "A  as  well  as  B", 
and  not  by  the  pattern  of  the  traditional  translation  "as  well  as  both 
A  and  B*.  Thus  t£  should  be  traslated  literally  by  *!not  only",  which 
signifies  clearly  that  it  is  marking  the  beginning  of  a  list,  an 
enumeration.  Here  is  another  illuminating  indication. 

But  someone  might  say  then  that  this  lexicon  is  a  work  of  pop¬ 
ularization  and  could  not  explain  everything.  So  be  it.  Then  let 
us  enter  into  the  details,  to  seek  further  how  this  translation 
te. . .kai  should  be  translated.  Maybe  the  grammars  and  the  lexicon 
are  wrong,  after  all. 

2.  Let  us  leave  to  one  side  the  ancient  usage  in  classical  Greek. 

John  does  not  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  demanding  classicist  or 
Hellenist.  What  is  more  important  here  is  the  meaning  which  the  authors  of 
the  New  Testament  give  this  expression.  It  is  to  be  found  90  times  in 

the  New  Testament,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
meaning  which  John  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  2:15.  A  rapid  inventory 
will  be  helpful. 

a)  Most  of  the  time,  in  conformity  to  the  rule  which  we  have 
stated  above,  te  kai  serves  to  underline  the  link  between  the  two 
terms  which  are  thus  coupled.  We  find  first  of  all  16  cases  where 
te  kai  connects  two  verbs:  as  in  Acts  1:1,  "what  Jesus  began  to  do 
and  to  teach"  and  in  following  texts:  Matt.  27:48,  Luke  24:20, 

Acts  2:3,  6:12,  8:28,  9:29,  10:2,  14:21,  16:26,  19:6,  19:27, 

21:28,  21:30,  22:7,  Heb.  6:4. 

b)  Next  we  find  11  cases  where  t£  kai  connects  two  subjects  which 
have  the  same  verb,  as  in  Acts  2:43:  "Many  signs  and  wonders  were 
accomplished  by  the  apostles."  The  other  cases  are  Luke  21:11b, 

23:12,  Acts  2:11,  4:27,  5:24?  8:12,  17:14,  18:5,  21:12,  Heb.  9:9. 
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c)  Next  there  are  31  cases  where  _te  kai  links  together  two  direct 
or  indirect  objects,  as  in  Acts  17:10:  ’’They  sent  both  Paul  and  Silas 
away  by  night”.  The  others:  Acts  5:4,  9:24,  10:39,  13:2,  14:1,  14:5, 
15:9,  18:4,  20:21,  22:4,  24:3,  24:15,  25:33,  26:20  (twice),  26:22, 

26:23,  27:1,  28:23,  Rom.  1:12,  1:14  (twice),  Phil.  1:7,  Hebr.  4:12, 

5:1,  5:7,  5:14,  8:3,  9: 19,  James  3:7.  These  31  texts  are  much  more 
similar  to  our  verse.  Now  we  have  a  total  of  58  times  where  the  ex¬ 
pression  te  kai  simply  links  two  words  where  the  te^  has  no  meaning  but 
to  reenforce  the  kai  which  follows,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  trans¬ 
late  ”A  as  well  as  B”,  and  never  ”as  well  as  both  A  and  B”. 

d)  We  now  pass  to  those  texts  in  which  te^  kai  is  used  in  the  enumer¬ 

ation.  of  three  or  four  or  more  words.  First  of  all  there  are  9 
cases  where  te  kai  forms  a  link  between  the  first  and  the  second  word, 
with  the  third  element  of  the  enumeration  being  introduced  by  a  second 
kai,  as  in  Luke  2:16:  "They  found  Mary  and  (te  kai)  Joseph  and  (kai) 
the  infant  laid  in  a  manger.”  Whether  the  enumeration  includes  two 
elements  (as  in  this  case  or  three  or  more,  it  is  clear  that  each  time 
te  marks  the  beginning  of  the  enumeration.  The  other  8  cases  are: 

Luke  21:11a,  Acts  1:8,  1:13,  13:1a,  21:25,  Heb.  2:4,  9:2,  James  3:7. 

In  all  these  cases  we  must  translate  te  kai  by  ”A  as  well  as  B”  and 

never  by  ”in  addition  to  A  and  B".  This  makes  already  77  cases  in 

favor  of  the  new  translation. 

e)  We  do  find  5  additional  cases  where  the  t£  kai  appears  in  the 

course 'of  a  long  enumeration,  linking  just  two  of  the  terms,  as  if  the 

author  desired  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  listing,  or  to  link  to¬ 
gether  in  a  special  way  just  these  two  words.  In  four  cases  (Acts 
2:9  and  10;  13:1,  Heb.  11:32)  we  must  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  author  wished  to  express  "A  as  well  as  B"  or  rather 

”in  addition  to  A  and  B”.  In  these  cases  both  translations  are  theo¬ 

retically  possible.  Since  however  these  are  cases  occurring  in  the 
midst  of  a  longer  listing,  they  do  not  provide  a  strict  precedent  for 
the  interpretation  of  John  2:15. 

Three  considerations  force  us  to  reject  such  a  use  of  these  four 
texts. 

1)  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  biblical  authors  wanted 
to  underline  a  special  link  between  the  two  particular  nouns  thus 
linked  by  te  kai:  ’’Not  Only  Judea  but  also  Cappadocia”  (Acts  2:9), 
or  "not  only  Phrygia  but  also  Pamphlia”  (Acts  2:10),  or  "David 

as  well  as  Samuel”  (Heb.  11:32),  or  finally  "Manahan  as  well  as 
Saul”  (Acts  13:1).  This  is  the  way  the  Jerusalem  Bible  renders  the 
te  in  these  cases.  The  Synodal  and  Segond  translations4  simply 
ignore  the  te. 

2)  All  four  cases  have  to  do  with  a  list  of  a  large  number  cf 
proper  names,  bearing  no  grammatical  relation  to  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  in  John  2:15. 

3)  In  each  case  the  list  comprises  nouns  of  one  same  category, 
whereas  in  John  2:15  we  have' first  a  pronoun  and  then  two  nouns, 
making  a  completely  different  construction. 

We  therefore  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  from 
these  texts,  the  only  ones  where  the  translation  "as  well  as  A  and  B” 
would  be  conceivable,  an  argument  to  justify  the  traditional  translation. 
In  these  places,  none  of  the  translations  render  the  te  kai  by  "as 
well  as  A  and  B”. 
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There  remains  the  fifth  text  where  we  note  the  appearance  of  te 
kai,  not  as  hitherto  between  the  first  and  the  second  verb,  but 
between  the  second  and  the  third:  "If  he  begins  to  beat  the  servants 
and  the  maidservants,  to  eat  and  drink  and  get  drunk. .. (Luke  2:45)”. 
Here  the  Greek  t£  kai  is  placed  between  "eat"  and  "drink".  At  first 
sight,  this  is  the  text  which  in  its  construction  would  seem  to  re¬ 
semble  the  most  our  text  in  John.  But  the  resemblance  is  only  ap¬ 
parent.  In  John  2:15,  the  verb  "drove  out"  has  as  object  both  the 
pronoun  "all  of  them"  and  the  two  nouns  "sheep  and  oxen",  whereas 
here  in  Luke  12:45,  there  are  several  infinitive  verbs  which  succeed 
one  another  in  time:  to  beat,  to  eat,  and  (te  kai)  to  drink  and  (kai) 
to  get  drunk.  We  have  here  thus  a  list  of  distinct  and  successive 
actions,  in  the  course  of  which  t£  is  more  a  narrative  conjunction 
than  a  formal  addition.  Thus  _te  is  not  a  beginning  of  a  serial  enu¬ 
meration,  but  a  narrative  conjunction  followed,  by  pure  coincidence, 
by  two  kai.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  our  French  Bibles  do  not 
translate  this  te  at  all;  it  is  simply  omitted.  A  particle  which  can 
be  completely  omitted  here  would  hardly  justify  the  strong  meaning 
of  "as  well  as"  in  the  other  text. 

It  is  true  that  in  classical  Greek  (Plato  and  Aristophanes)  there 
are  a  few  examples  where,  placed  between  the  second  and  third  elements 
of  an  enumeration,  te  kai  should  be  translated  by  "C  as  well  as  A  plus 
B".  Might  Luke  12:45  be  a  late  example  of  this? 

"This  suspicion  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  completely  eliminated," 
writes  Francois  Lasserre,  professor  at  Lausanne, 

by  the  fact  that  in  John  2:15  we  read  ta  te...kai  tous 
with  definite  articles:  3  verbs,  3  indefinite  nouns, 

3  adjectives*  etc.  At  least  this  was  the  case  in  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C..  I  doubt  that  it  can 
be  imagined  in  other  combinations,  unless  in  the  one 
possible  case  we  would  read  "the  bulls  and  the  sheep 
and  the  oxen,"  three  articles.  But  even  this  has  not 
been  attested,  and  the  sequence  pantas. . .ta  te. . .kai  tous 
could  not  be  confused  with  a  sequence  with  three  terms 
of  the  same  sort,  in  the  same  structure,  in  the  same 
case,  (in  sum)  rigorously  parallel.  This  is  why  I 
could  not  give  much  credit  to  an  objection  which 
someone  might  base  on  these  few  examples". 

Furthermore  a  recourse  to  classical  Greek  is  itself  a  very 
doubtful  argument.  » .As  Professor  Maurice  Carre z  of  Paris  writes. 

Between  the  classical  age  and  the  koine,  it  is  precisely 
at  the  point  of  the  particles  that  the  language  evolved 
the  most.  For  some  of  them,  there  is  practically  nothing 
in  common  between  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  and  the  New 
Testament  writings.5 

Furthermore  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  in  12:45  Luke  was 
distinguishing  the  verb  "to  beat  (the  servants)",  which  is  transitive, 
from  the  other  three  verbs  which  are  intransitive  and  form  a  unity 
together.  If  this  observation  is  significant,  then  this  one  last  cane 
falls  away,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  preceding  category  (d  above). 
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where 'the  expression  te  kai  marks  the  beginning  of  an  enumeration. 
This  Would  then  give  us  a  total  of  68  cases  where  te  kai  has  to  be 
translated  by' "’both  A  and  B",  over  against,  at  the  very  most,  four 
doubtful  cases,  and' which  are  not  parallel  to  John  2:15,  where  they 
could  be  translated  "as  well  as  A  and  B”. 

f)  We  come  next  to  8  texts  Which  are  very  interesting  for  our 
discussion  because  here  we  find  the  expression  te  kai  between  the 
first  and  second  word  of  a  brief  enumeration,  when  this  enumeration 
is  in  precise  apposition  to  a  general  and  global  term  which  was  ex¬ 
pressed  before.  If  in  these  cases  the  phrasing,  "A  te^  kai  B"  does 
actually  stand  in  apposition  to  a  term  which  went  before,  expressing 
the  content  of  a  prior  collective  term,  then  might  not  the  same  be 
the  case  in  John  2:15?  Let  us  see: 

’’Anyone  belonging  to  the  way,  man  or  (te  kai)  women"  (Acts 
9:2). 

"The  invisible  perfections  of  God,  His  eternal  power  and 
(te  kai)  his  divinity  (Romans  1:20)". 

"Those  who  are  called,  both  Jews  and  (te  kai)  Greeks  (I  Cor. 
1:24)". 

The  same  can  be  observed  in  Luke  22:66,  Acts  8:38,  I  Cor.  1:2,  1:30 
(a  list  of  three  nouns) ,  and  Heb.  6:19. 

These  eight  texts  authorize  us  to  consider  very  seriously  the 
hypothesis  that  !’the  sheep  asWell  as  the  oken"  Can  be  understood 
also  as  an  apposition  to  "pantas.  We  observe  here  the  appropriateness 
of  the  explanation  givdn  by  the  translators  of  Montserrat  above. 

g)  Finally;  we  find  in  thb  New  Testament  ten  texts  where  the 
expression -te  kai  links  two  terms  which  relate  to  the  pronoiln  "all" 
(pantas)  ex'actly'as  in  John  2:15.  In  order  to  say,  "All  of  the  A  and 
the  B",  koine  Greek  says  "pantas  A  be  kai  B",irwhich  is  precisely  the 
formula  we  have  in  John  2:15.  Observe:  ’ • 

"They  brought  together  all  those  whom  they  could  find, 
both  evil  and  (te.  kai^c-good’"  (Matt .  122: 10)  . 

"all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  both  Jews  ahd  Gteeks. 

(Acts  19:10)"  :  - 

"This  was  known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  living  at 
Ephesus.  (19 : 17)" 

"You  know  all  the  Jews’  ‘Customs  and  their  discussions. 

(26:3)"  -  *  : 

"...the  salvation  of  all  who  believe,  of  the  Jew  first  and 
of  the  Greek.  (Rom.  1:16)" 

"...distress  for  every  human  being  who  does  evil,  for  the 
Jew  first  and  also  for  the  Greek.  (2:9)" 

"...but  glory  and  honor  and  peace  for  everyone  who  does  ^ 
good,  the  Jew  first  and  also  the  Greek.  (2:10)” 

"All,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  are  under  the  power  of  sin. 

(3:9)"  '■  '  ? 

"...to  unite  in  Christ  all  things,  those  in  heaven  and 
those  on  earth.  (Ephf.  3:10)" 

"All  have  one  origin,  he  Who  sanctifies  and  those  who  are 
sanctified.  (Hebr.  2:11)" 
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It  seems  clear  then  that  in  New  Testament  Greek  the  pronoun  pantas 
demands  in  its  explication  the  expression  _te  kai.  Therefore  the  text 
of  John  2:15  should  be  set  parallel  with  these  other  ten  citations 
and  should  be  translated  by:  "He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple, 
the  sheep  as  well  as  the  oxen." 

We  have  completed  our  inventory.  In  the  ninety  cases  where  the  ex¬ 
pression  te^  kai  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  it  must  be  translated  86  times 
by  "A  as  well  as  B"  and  not  by  "as  well  as  A  and  B".  In  the  four  or  five 
other  cases  the  translation  "A  as  well  as  B"  is  natural  and  normal,  and  no 
Bible  which  we  have  found  translates  it  by  "as  well  as  A  and  B".  There  is 
not  one  solitary  case  where  the  traditional  translation,  which  was  adopted 
in  most  of  our  Bibles  for  John  2:15,  would  find  a  confirmation  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  justification.  The  translation  is  therefore  not  simply  a  6 
choice  between  several  possible  interpretations  but  a  false  translation. 

If  John  had  really  wanted  to  say,  "Jesus  drove  out  all  of  them  (the 
merchants)  as  well  as  the  sheep  and  the  oxen",  he  would  have  written 
"exebalen  kai  ta  probata  kai  tous  boas",  parallel  to  what  we  see  in  John 
4:12. 


The  Pronoun  pantas 

Having  resolved  the  question  of  the  translation  of  t£  kai,  we  arrive  at  the 
second  difficulty  in  our  text,  namely  the  pronoun  pantas,  which,  because  it  is 
masculine,  has  usually  been  attached  to  the  merchants.  Acting  in  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity,  some  translators  close  their  eyes  to  the  violence  which  they  do  to  the 
meaning  of  te  kai  because  they  believe  that  pantas  necessarily  designates  the 
merchants  who  had  just  been  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  concerning 
whom  nothing  more  is  said  of  what  happened  to  them.  It  seems  natural  and  in  fact 
important  to  link  pantas  to  these  merchants,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  mistranslation 
of  the  rest  of  the  phrase. 

1.  At  first  sight,  according  to  syntax  and  logic,  this  word  points  to  the 
merchants,  because  it  is  in  the  masculine.  The  merchants  are  the  obvious 
direct  object  of  "He  found",  the  main  verb  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  not 
the  animals,  which  are  only  secondary  objects  of  the  verb.  But  still  there 
are  reasons  to  consider  pantas  as  designating  the  animals. 

a)  The  Greek  term  which  designates  the  oxen  in  verse  14  is  also  a 
masculine  plural.  There  are  therefore,  when  the  sentence  begins,  two 
possible  antecedents.  "Oxen"  is  one  possible  antecedent  for  the  pantas, 
which  cannot  be  excluded  a  priori. 

b)  It  is  possible  to  understand  in  a  different  way  the  logic  which 
was  in  John's  mind  as  he  wrote.  Instead:,  of  saying  that  pantas  is 
linked  with  the  merchants  because  they  were  the  direct  object  of  the 
principal  verb  which  went  before,  and  because  there  is  some  sort  of 
parallelism  between  "he  found"  and  "he  drove  out”,  we  can  say  instead 
that  it  is  more  logical  to  expect  pantas ,  a  pronoun,  to  take  the  place 

of  a  noun.  But  the  merchants  were  not  designated  here  by  nouns  but  rather 
by  participles,  i.e.  verb  forms.  Is  it  not  more  natural  to  think  that 
the  pronoun  pantas  would  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  preceding  nouns 
rather  than  the  verbals  which  designated  the  merchants?  This  can  be 
argued  all  the  more  clearly  because  in  what  follows  the  accent  is  placed 
not  upon  the  persons  of  the  merchants  but  on  what  they  were  selling.  Thus 
the  argument  based  on  the  seeming  parallelism  between  pantas  and  the 
masculine  verbals  falls  away.  It  is  very  arbitrary  then  to  say  that 
pantas  necessarily  points  to  the  merchants. 
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c)  When  translation  is  difficult  to  clarify  on  the  basis  of  the  words 
alone,  common  sense  is  sometimes  a  help.  The  use  of  a  rope  is  at  the 
very  best  unusual  in  chasing  human  beings,  but  is  perfectly  natural  for 
driving  domestic  animals,  which  are  used  to  being  driven  by  the  menace  of 
a  stick  or  a  rope.  Since  grammatical  logic  does  not  make  absolutely  clear 
whether  Jesus  used  his  whip  on  the  merchants  or  on  the  animals,  then  at 
least  we  have  the  logic  of  common  sense  and  human  experience,  in  which 
the  whip  of  cords  is  used  more  naturally  on  animals  than  on  people. 

d)  The  context  certainly  does  not  oblige  us  to  think  that  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  driven  from  the  temple.  In  verse  16  Jesus  is  still  speaking 
to  them.  This  certainly  suggest  that  he  had  not  driven  them  all  out  in 
the  verse  before.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pronoun  pant as ,  whose  question¬ 
able  interpretation  we  have  already  spoken  of,  there  would  be  nothing  in 
either  the  text  or  the  context  to  indicate  that  Jesus  had  been  doing 
anything  to  the  vendors.  On  the  contrary,  the  context  in  verses  15-16 
makes  clear  what  he  did  with  the  four  elements  of  the  commerce  which  he 
condemned.  The  same  elements  were  enumerated  already  in  verse  14  (cattle, 
sheep,  doves,  and  money).  Concerning  those  four  things,  verses  15  and 

16  say  scrupulously  just  what  Jesus  did  with  them.  There  is  one  phrase 
for  each  of  the  four.  If  then  verse  15b  and  16  describe  what  was  done 
with  the  money  and  doves,  verse  15a  specifies  what  Jesus  did  with  the 
first  two  elements  of  this  commerce,  the  cattle  and  the  sheep. 

e)  It  should  not  be  out  of  order  to  reflect  on  the  general  theological 
meaning  which  John  gave  to  this  event.  We  can  discern  two  elements.  Jesus 
wanted  to  demonstrate  publicly  and  powerfully  His  claim  to  messianic 
authority.  But  he  also  wanted  to  announce  that  henceforth  animal  sac¬ 
rifices  had  come  to  an  eiid,  because  His  own  sacrifice  of  Himself  made  them 
obsolete.  Jesus  then  was  removing  from  the  temple  the  animal  victims  to 
suggest  that  henceforth  there  would  be  only  one  expiatory  victim,  namely 
Himself.  If  this  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  story  in  the 
thought  of  John  has  any  value,  it  would  constitute  further  support  for 
referring  the  pantas  to  the  animals  and  not  to  the  merchants. 

2.  Some  will  object  that,  if  John  really  wanted  to  talk  only  about  the 
animals,  the  usage  of  the  masculine  pantas  would  not  be  natural;  he  should 
have  used  the  neutral  pant a,  because  frsheep"  is  neuter  in  Greek.  Here  the 
discussion  becomes  difficult.  We  must  admit  that  in  the  Greek  language  the 
rules  for  the  agreement  in  gender  were  hot  very  clear. 

a)  One  rule  says  that  the  gender  of  an  adjective  or  pronoun  should  be 
that  of  the  nearest  noun.  But  this  rule  can  hardly  apply  here  because 
the  nearest  animal  is  the  doves,  which  are  feminine.  Jesus  did  not  chase 
the  doves  with  his  whip;  he  had  them  carried  away  in  their  cages  (verse 
16). 

b)  Another  rule  says  that  when  there  are  several  nouns  of  different 
genders,  the  adjective  (or  pronoun)  agrees  with  the  neuter,  which  then 
takes  precedence  over  the  masculine  or  feminine.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule. ?  Thus  in  John  2:15,  we  cannot  insist  that  the  neuter  of 
the  sheep  should  have  taken  priority  over  the  masculine  of  the  oxen. 

c)  Still  another  rule,  which  is  also  not  absolute,  requires  that 
when  the  adjective  is  attributive  and  is  placed  after  the  nouns,  it 
applies  to  the  collectivity  and  is  in  the  neuter  plural.  But  if  the  ad¬ 
jective  comes  first,  there  is  no  rule  at  all  which  applies.  Since  in  our 
text  pantas  is  placed  after  the  listing  of  verse  14,  but  before  that  of 
verse  15,  one  could  debate  endlessly  as  to  which  way  these  rules  would 
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apply.  Grammatically  pantas  is  nearer  to  the  list  which  follows  than 

to  that  which  precedes.  Then  masculine  could  be  the  normal  form. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  state  a  conclusion  on  this  question.  But  it 
is  not  excluded  that  John  could  have  understood  it  as  grammatically  correct 
for  masculine  adjectives  to  be  preferable  to  neuter.  Nor  is  it  excluded 
that  when  writing  the  word  pantas  he  was  thinking  just  of  the  oxen  but  then 
he  added  the  further  indication  that  the  sheep  were  involved  as  well.  Then 
we  would  have  an  apposition:  "(that  is  to  say)  the  sheep  as  well  as  the 
oxen" .8 

3.  In  favor  of  the  traditional  translation,  some  introduce  at  this 
point  another  kind  of  argument.  They  point  out  that  the  three  other  gospels, 
when  telling  the  same  story,  specify  clearly  that  Jesus  chased  the  merchants 
out  of  the  temple.  The  verb  is  the  same,  ekballein.  They  say  that  John  was 
acquainted  with  the  reports  of  the  synoptic  gospels.  When  he  then  wrote 
that  "Jesus  drove  them  all  out",  he  must  also  have  been  thinking  of  the 
merchants. 

But  for  this  argument  to  be  convincing,  we  would  have  to  be  assured  that 
John  too  is  telling  exactly  the  same  story  as  Mark  11.  The  fact  that  John 
deliberately  places  his  report  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
whereas  the  synoptic  writers,  as  he  must  have  known,  placed  it  after  the 
triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  would  already  be  a  reason  to  be  quite  pru¬ 
dent  about  affirming  that  they  are  reporting  the  same  episode.  Different 
from  the  report  of  John,  the  tradition  which  is  followed  by  the  synoptic 
gospels  clearly  indicates  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  his  speech  that 
Jesus  drove  the.  merchants  from  the  temple  (note  in  Mark  11:17-18  the  words  J 

"teaching,  saying,  heard,  doctrine").  Since  that  tradition  does  not  speak 
either  of  the  animals  or  of  the  whip,  there 'is  all  the  more  reason  to  be 
careful 1  Certainly  both  accounts  have  a  messianic  meaning,  but  while  John’s  . 
seems  to  place  the  accent  on  the  abolition  of  animal  sacrifice,  the  point  of 
the  synoptic  gospels  seems  rather  to  be  the  desire  to  prove  that  Jesus  had, 
much  more  than  his  adversaries,  a  deep  respect  for  the  conscientious  use  of 
the  Temple  (Mark  11:16). 

It  is  thus  not  certain  that  John’s  text  is  recording  the  same  event  as 
the  synoptics.  It  is  not  at  all  excluded  that  there  might  have  been  two 
different  purifications  of  the  temple,  the  first  in  which  Jesus  drove  out 
the  animals  and  the  second  when,  returning  for  another  attack,  exasperated 
to  see  that  this  commerce  was  continuing  in  spite  of  his  objections,  he 
drove  out  the  merchants  themselves.  We  could  then  understand  even  more 
clearly  why  Jesus  could  dare  the  second  time,  to  chase  the  worshippers  out 
of  the  Temple  (in  itself  enormously,  daring) ,  if  already  once  previously  he 
had  attempted  to  interrupt  or  to  forbid  the  merchandizing  which  was  so  count ei : 
to  the  true  piety  of  Israel.  Furthermore  it  would  seem  that  if  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  ministry  Jesus  had  driven  out  the  merchants  themselves 
(according  to  the  now  challenged  meaning  of  John  2:15),  we  would  then  have 
found  in  the  immediately  following  sections  of  John’s  gospel  the  traces  of  a 
greater  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  priests  than  we  actually  find.  Note 
the  close  of  John  2  in  contrast  to  Mark  11:28. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  texts.  Synoptic  and  i 
Johannine,  to  prove  that  for  John  as  well,  Jesus  must  have  driven  out  the 
merchants  with  his  whip,  therefore  falls  away  as  fragile  and  conjectural. 
Certainly  the  comparison  of  the  two  reports  is  interesting.9  But  to  distort 
the  translation  of  one  of  them  to  make  it  fit  with  the  other  is  not  honest. 
Would  it  not  be  more  likely  to  suggest  that,  to  the  contrary,  the  two  sources 
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were  originally  clearly  different,  and  that  it  is  the  primitive  tradition 
which,  because  of  some  superficial-  similarities,  tended  to  harmonize  them 
and  to  use  some  of  the  same  expressions  in  both.  Let  us  therefore  be  pru¬ 
dent.  We  must  first  translate  exactly  both  texts  and  only  then  compare 

them. 

4.  We  return  to  the  objection  which  we  noted  concerning  the  word  pantas 
which,  the  argument  said,  necessarily  applied  to  the  merchants.  There  are 
three  options: 

a)  It  might  be  that  pantas  in  the  thought  of  John  was  to  refer  to  all 
of  the  merchants  and  the  animals.  In  this  case  the  masculine  would  make 
no  problem.  But  then  one  cannot  tell  why  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  afterwards  to  mention  specifically  the  sheep  and  the  cattle.  This 
supplementary  mention  of  the  animals  is  then  incomprehensible.  This  is 
why  this  first  hypothesis  must  be  rejected. 

b)  The  next  possibility  is  that  pantas  refers  to  the  merchants  alone. 
But  in  this  case  John  would  have  needed  a  formal  conjunction,  a  categor¬ 
ical  Mas  well  as"  to  introduce  the  mention  of  the  sheep  and  the  cattle. 
Without  such  a  conjunction  the  mention  of  the  sheep  and  the  cattle 

has  no  grammatical  link  with  the  verb  "drove  out",  in  fact  has  no  meaning 
at  all.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  translate  the  term 
te  by  "as  well  as".  It  is  an  improper  rendering  of  the  term.  Thus  this 
second  hypothesis  must  be  rejected  as  well.  To  hang  on  to  it,  in  spite 
of  the  evidence  of  usage  which  we  collected  concerning  te  kai,  is  to 
grant  that  one  is  insisting,  for  reasons  not  in  the  text,  on  maintaining 
the  claim  that  Jesus  used  violence  on  men. 

c)  A  third  hypothesis  remains:  Pantas  designates  the  animals  alone. 
The  fact  that  John  put  this  pronoun  in  the  masculine  rather  than  in  the 
neuter  can  be  explained  in  numerous  ways.  Perhaps  his  grammatical 
understanding  was  that  the  masculine  takes  precedence  over  the  neuter 
and  therefore  his  "all"  had  to  agree  with  the  oxen  rather  than  the  sheep. 
Perhaps  while  writing  the  word  "all"  he  thought  first  about  the  oxen  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  more  important  and  costly  animals.  Perhaps  he  had  in 
mind  taking  up  on  the  same  order,  one  after  another,  various  elements  of 
the  scandalous  commerce  which  rendered  Jesus  indignant,  and  which  he 

had  listed  in  the  preceding  verse,  taking  them  up  again  in  the  same  order, 
beginning  precisely  with  the  oxen.  Or  perhaps  John  remembered  that  Jesus 
first  drove  out  the  oxen,  beginning  courageously  with  the  most  risky  part 
of  the  operation  and  then  he  only  drove  out  the  sheep  later,  when  "all" 
of  the  oxen  had  been  driven  out,H 


A  Certain  Lack  of  Consistency 

Working  with  this  text  for  some  time,  one  cannot  avoid  being  struck  by  a 
certain  lack  of  thorough  consistency  in  the  traditional  translation  of  the 
text.  It  would  seem  that  our  French  Bible  translators,  under  pressure  of  some 
sort  of  inhibition  imposed  upon  them  by  an  emotional  tradition,  sensed  a  kind  of 
paralyzing  hesitation  which  made  them  content  to  recopy  from  generation  to  gener¬ 
ation  the  terms  of  the  traditional  translation.  It  seems  as  if  this  episode  of 
the  purification  of  the  temple  was  protected  by  some  kind  of  taboo  which  prevented 
raising  any  question  about  traditional  translations.  This  explains  the  sur¬ 
prising  almost  absolute  identity  of  all  our  French  translations,  whoever  be 
the  translator  or  publisher,  and  whatever  be  the  denomination. 

This  lack  of  independence  does  not  appear  only  in  the  rendering  of  the  words 
te  kai  on  which  we  have  spent  enough  time.  It  is  worth  noticing  as  well  that 
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that  this  same  inexactness  appears  as  well  at  three  other  places  in  our  verse. 

We  do  not  claim  that  to  translate  exebalen  by  "he  drove  them  is  false. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  a  slightly  slanted  translation,  placing  the  accent  on 
the  violence  of  the  gesture  of  Jesus,  whereas  the  verb  may  quite  properly  be 
translated  simply  by  "he  caused  to  go  out",  as  we  see  it  in  Mark  5:40  or  in 
Matthew  9: 38.^ 

The  next  word  in  question  is  the  sheep.  The  French  translation  is  usually 
brebis,  i.e,  "ewes",  the  female  of  the  species.  Why  speak  of  the  female?  In 
the  temple  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  were  sacrificed.  Especially  among 
; the  lambs  which  were  put  on  sale  in  great  numbers  there  must  have  been  a 
predominance  of  males,  because  of  the  need  for  the  females  to  continue  the 
breeding  stock.  Thus  the  traditional  translation  of .  te  probata  by  "ewes"  is 
incorrect . 

The  same  thing  needs  to  be  said  for  the  term  "oxen",  which  is  traditionally 
used  to  render  the  Greek  word  boas .  Here  again  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  strictly 
incorrect.  "Oxen"  can  be  understood  in  the  broad  sense  of  "bovine",  in  referring 
to  both  bulls  and  cows.  Nevertheless  the  normal  usage  of  "oxen"  is  for  castrated 
bulls.  This  cannot  have  been  what  was  in  the  temple.  It  was  formally  forbidden 
by  the  law  to  offer  in  sacrifice  an  animal  which  had  been  in  any  way  mutilated 
(Lev.  1:3).  More  rarely  cows  were  permitted  (3:1),  but  never  oxen.  Among  the 
cattle  which  Jesus  drove  out  (cattle  would  then  be  the  better  word)  there  were 
certainly  also  bulls.  To  say  so  bluntly  would  give  a  greater  depth  to  the 
story. 

We  have  insisted  On  showing  with  what  imprecision  traditional  translations 
have  handled  this  passage.  It  is  surprising  that  the  inaccuracy  concerning  te 
kai  should  have  been  able  to  survive  when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  softening 
of  the  other  expressions. 


By  Way  of  Conclusion 

The  reference  to  the  bulls  leads  us  to  a  conclusion  which  we  propose  to  the 
reader.  When  Jesus  untied  the  sheep  and  tried  to  take  them  out  of  the  temple  by 
using  (not  necessarily  in  a  brutal  way)  his  improvised  whip,  this  probably  was 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  crowd.  Only  the  proprietors  of  the  sheep  would  have 
been  concerned  and  objected.  In  view  of  the  daily  agitation  which  reigned  in  th 
temple,  this  would  have  been  an  insignificant  scene  to  which  almost  no  one 
would  have  really  paid  attention.  But  when  Jesus  detached  the  bulls  by  unfast¬ 
ening  their  cords,  thus  liberating  them,  and  began  swinging  his  rope,  a  whip 
without  a  handle,  to  direct  them  toward  the  gate,  such  a  scene,  genuinely  sen¬ 
sational  and  spectacular,  must  have  impressed  the  crowd.  A  group  of  bulls,  even 
if  you  suppose  them  to  have  been  hobbled,  running  around  loose  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,  must  constitute  an  impressive  spectacle.  This  is  what  we  have  to  im¬ 
agine  if  we  want  to  understand  our  text  correctly. 

This  might  be  the  solution  to  which  we  come  with  our  problem  of  translation. 
After  having  mentioned  in  verse  14  Jesus’  indignation  upon  finding  all  of  this 
inacceptable  animal  trade  installed  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  the  author  con¬ 
tinues  in  verse  15  to  describe  Jesus,  seized  by  a  holy  indignation,  untying  the 
animals,  making  an  improvised  whip  out  of  their  halters.  At  this  point  John  was 
thinking  especially,  and  first  of  all,  of  the  bulls,  because  it  was  they  who 
gave  to  the  scene  a  truly  dramatic  character.  But  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Jesus  also  used  his  whip  to  chase  the  sheep,  John  then  adds  in  apposition,  to  «| 
complete  the  description,  "the  sheep  as  well  as  the  bulls",  as  if  he  had  wanted 
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to  say:  "it  is  not  only  the  bulls  that  Jesus  drove  out  with  his  whip,  but  also 
the  sheep". 

It  is  not  excluded  that  John  added  this  appositive  for  another  reason  as 
well.  Having  written  "He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple",  he  might  well  have 
sensed  that  there  could  be  confusion  coming  from  the  fact  that  he  had  written 
the  word  "all"  in  the  masculine;  the  readers  might  have  thought,  in  fact,  that 
Jesus  had  chased  the  merchants  themselves  with  this  whip!  To  avoid  such  mis¬ 
understanding,  John  then  added  his  apposition,  wanting  to  say:  "It  is  the  sheep 
as  well  as  the  bulls  which  Jesus  drove  out".  This  rectification  is  quite  evident 
if  we  translate  simply  in  the  way  we  propose.  It  has  the  advantage  of  subordinat¬ 
ing,  to  be  rigorously  faithful  to  the  text,  the  mention  of  the  sheep  to  that  of 
the  bulls : 

"Having  made  the  whip  of  cords,  Jesus  drove  them  all  from 
the  temple,  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  cattle. 

Then  we  should  state  in  a  footnoe  concerning  both  nouns  that  most  of  the  animals 
must  have  been  healthy  males,  bulls  and  rams. 
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FOOTNOTES 

'  . 

■>[  -i '  ►  •  .  ’  .  4  *1 

1.  Translator’s  preface:  The  text  which  follows  was  originally  published  in 
the  October,  1967  issue  of  the  Cahiers  de  la  Reconciliation.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  make  it  available  to  English  readers.  I  had  already  cited 
it  in  my  Politics  of  Jesus  p.  51,  n.  38.  Translation  has  been  moderately 
.free  ,and  annotation  minimal.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  be  complete  in 

,,  keeping  up  with  the  appearance  of  new  translations  since  1967.  Rather 
than  rewrite  his  text  for  this  publication,  the  author  has  added  only  a 
few  updating  parentheses.  Jean  Lasserre  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
War  and  the  Gospel  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald  Press,  1962;  French  original, 

»  ,1953).  Pastor  and  evangelist  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France,  he  also 
figured  in  a  major  public  campaign  against  the  legalization  of  prostitutio 
in  France,  and  served  as  traveling  secretary  of  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
...  ciliation.  (JHY) 

2.  Compare  the  major  English  versions:  J 

AV:  "He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  sheep,  and  the 
oxen. . 


Phillips:  "...and  drove  the  whole  lot  of  them,  sheep  and  cattle 
as  well . . ." 

Jerusalem  Bible:  "He  drove  them  all  out  of  the  Temple,  cattle  and 

sheep  as  well." 


Living  Bible: 


"...and  chased  them  all  out,  and  drove  out  the  sheep 
and  oxen. . ." 


Similar  Readings:  Weymouth,  Knox,  Confraternity,  Williams. 

3.  Personal  communication  from  the  patristics  scholar  Jean-Michel  Hornus, 
author  of  It  Is  Not  Permitted  to  Us  to  Fight  (Scottdale,  Pa. :  Herald 
Press,  1980) . 


4.  The  Version  Synodale  and  the  translation  of  Louis  Seqond  were  the  two 
versions  most  in  use  by  French  protestants  at  the  time.  (JHY) 


5.  Quoted  from  personal  communications  of  professors  Lasserre  and  Camez,  1966 


6.  In  the  Grimm  dictionary  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  (Clavis  Philologica, 
1888),  the  author  indicates  that  he  knows  of  no  example  where  te,  followed 
by  kai,  would  have  the  meaning  "and  "  linked  to  what  precedes,~when  it  is' 
followed  by  another  kai  introducing  a  third  element. 
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in  his  Anabasis  (6,3,22)  Xenophon  makes  pantas  (masculine)  agree  with 
boas  (masculine)  rather  than  with  probata  (neuter),  as  in  this  text.  (JL) 


8. 


In  point  1,  sub-points  a-e,  Lasserre  argues  that  pantas  refers  to  the 
secondary  list  of  nouns  in  the  objective  case  (Boas,  probata,  and  per- 
isteras)  rather  than  to  ’’those  selling"  (tous  polountas)  and  "the 
seated  money-changers"  (tous  kermatistas  kathemenous) ,  the  primary  list 
of  nouns  functioning  in  the  objective  of  "he  found".  In  point  2  then, 
the  masculine  pantas  is  connected  with  the  masculine  Boas  (cattle),  the 
first  noun  in  the  secondary  series,  even  though  none  of  the  cited  rules 
support  this  identification. 

The  strength  of  Lasserre* s  conclusion  depends  on  two  considerations: 
(1)  the  parenthetical  comment  ("the  sheep  as  well  as  the  oxen")  clarifies 
and  specifies  the  antecedent  of  pantas ,  a  point  not  at  all  clear  from 
normal  grammatical  rules.  That  is,  in  using  the  masculine  pantas,  John  had 
primarily  in  mind  the  cattle  (Boas) ;  because  of  the  grammatical  ambiguity, 
however,  he  explained  what  he  meant  by  designating  the  cattle  (Boas)  and 
indicating  that  the  sheep  went  out  as  well. 

A  second,  quite  determinative  consideration  is  to  compare  the  strength 
of  this  interpretation  with  the  weakness  of  alternative  possibilities. 

Bid  John  as  author  have  any  alternative  to  using  the  masculine  pantas? 

The  answer  is  clearly  "no".  Had  he  used  the  neuter  panta,  the  text 
would  say  that  Jesus  drove  out  either  only  the  sheep  (probata,  the  only 
neuter  antecedent)  or  everything,  which  conflicts  with  the  facts  in  verse 
16.  Had  he  used  the  feminine  pasas,  the  text  would  say  that  he  drove  out 
only  the  pigeons  (peristeras,  the  only  feminine  antecedent) — quite  a 
comic  scene,  to  say  the  least! 

Hence,  if  pantas  is  used  at  all,  it  must  be  masculine.  Then  arises 
the  question:  does  it  include  the  "sellers"  and  "money-changers"  as  well 
as  the  "cattle"  (the  three  masculine  antecedents)?  As  Lasserre  argues, 

John  specifies  what  it  denotes:  the  cattle  primarily,  but  also  the 
sheep.  (WMS) 


9.  It  might  be  under  the  influence  of  the  synoptic  parallel  that  a  later 

scribe  might  have  added  an  s  to  panta,  to  harmonise  with  the  synoptics. (JL) 


10.  Although  most  NT  scholars  would  not  accept  two  temple  cleansings,  they 
would  warn  against  conflating  the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  accounts,  thus 
supporting  Lasserre* s  caution  of  using  the  Synoptic  phrase  "he  drove  out 
all  who  sold"  (Matthew)  to  explain  what  John  says  about  Jesus'  action  with 
the  whip  of  cords.  Such  conflation  of  accounts  does  violence  (!)  to  each 
author's  redact ional  use  of  the  tradition  (note  John's  freedom  to  use 
the  event  to  introduce  Jesus'  ministry).  Quite  clearly  however,  each 
account,  on  its  own  terms,  accents  Jesus'  prophetic  authority.  (WMS) 


11.  Lasserre 's  1980  note  #9  above  speaks  as  well  to  this  question.  (JHY) 


12. 


13. 


Compare  also  Acts  9:40,  James  2:25,  and  especially  John  10:4  (the  Good 
Shepherd):  "When  he  has  brought  out  his  own  sheep...".  (JL) 

Compare  Mk.  1:13:  "The  spirit  led  Jesus  into  the  wilderness."  (WMS) 
The  English  versions  NEB  and  TEV  render  the  text  as  Lasserre  proposes. 
The  newer  French  versions  of  Jerusalem  and  Traduction  Oecumenique  .still 
do  not.  (JHY) 
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;  1  :  ISAIAH  58,  JUBILEE  AND  LATIN  AMERICA 

J  '  by  Tom  Hanks  ar  : 

■  r‘  <  '7  ■  \ 

The  ’insertion  of  a  phrase  from'  Isaiah  .58:6,  "to  send  the  oppressed 
away  liberated",  in  the  midst  of  Jesus’  citation  of  Isaiah  61:1-2  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Lk.  4:18-19)  appears  never  to  have  been  adequately 
explained.  One. recent  writer  goes  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  "it  does  not 
affect  the  sense, "1  a  conclusion  we  hope  to  challenge.  I.  Howard  Marshall, 
with  a  kind  of  counsel  of  despair,  concludes:  "The  conflation  of  two 
prophetic  passages  can  hardly  have  taken  place  in  a  synagogue  reading,  and 
it  is  probably  due  to  Christian  exegetical  activity."^  It  is  surprising 
that  so  obvious  a  problem  in  a  text  so  foundational  to  Jesus'  understanding 
of  his  mission5  should  have  received  such  sparse  attention  in  the  standard 
commentaries  and  scholarly  literature. 

The  hypothesis  we  propose  to  defend  in  this  article  is  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  texts  (Isa.  61:1-2,  58:6)  is  best  explained  by 
recognizing  that  both  texts  reflect  the  teaching  of  Leviticus  25  concern¬ 
ing  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The  originality  and  boldness  exemplified  in 
relating  the  two  texts  is  best  accounted  for  as  reflecting  Jesus’  own  ex¬ 
egetical  insight  and  passion  for  liberation.  .  • 

t.  ‘  '*  %  .  , 

That  Isa.  61:1-2  refers  to  the  year  of  Jubilbe  is  so. widely  recognized 
as  to  need  no  defense. 4  Strangely,  the  relation  between  Isa.  58  and  the 
Jubilee  appear^  not  to  have  been  noticed.'  The  following  evidence,  however, 
points  clearly1  in  that  direct ion.  ?  \  .  ; 

'  ’ '  *  '  ».  mV  .  •-  *'  '  i  s  ' 

s  *  * 

1.  Structurally,  Isa.  58:1-12  occurs  in  a  section  purposefully  framed 
as  Sabbatarian  teaching.  As  Westermann,  commenting  on  Isa.  58:13-14,  puts 
it:  "Since  a  new  section  begins  in  ch.  59,  one  may  surmise  that  the  two 
admonitions  concerning  the  Sabbath,  56:lf.  and  58:13f.,  were  deliberately 
designed  as  a  framework  for  the  section  composed  of  chs.  56-58. "5  The 
Jubilee,  as  a  sabbath  year,  also  occurs  in  a  Sabbatarian  context.  The 
conclusion  of  the  Jubilee  teaching  even  includes  an  exhortation  to  sabbath 
keeping  (Lev.  26:2)  that  is  remarkably  similar  ;to  Is.  58:13-14. 

•  .  .  }  •  -  ;  o  ’!  *  -  ;  *  .  ‘ 
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2.  The  basic  question  and:  theme  of  Isa.  58  is  what  constitutes  proper 
fasting  (vv.  3-6).  While  four  other  fasts  began  to  be  observed  in  the 
postexilic  period  (Zech.  7:3,  8:18),  the  only  fast  commanded  in  the  Law  is 
that  for  the  day  of  Atonement q( Lev.  26:29-31).  The  year  of  Jubilee  began 
precisely  on  that  day  (Lev.'  25:9),  the  day  of  fasting  par  excellence. 
Westermann  poirits  out  the  problem  that  came  to  be  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fasts  and  concludes  that  Isa.  58:12  "contributed  toward  their  being 
given  up."6  Since  the  fast  of  the  day  of  Atonement,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Law,  could  scarcely  be  abandoned,  we  may  say  that  Isa.  58:1-12  proposes 

the  proper  observance  of  the  one  true  fast,  including  the  Jubilee  provisions 
for  the  poor,  as  opposed  to  the  multiplication  of  purely  religious  rites 
devoid  of  ethical  dimension  (cf.  Zach.  7:3-7,8-10).  » 

The  one  true  fast  is  twice  designated  as  the  fast  which  Yahweh  "chooses" 
(bahaf)  (58:5;6)1  It  includes  the  Jubilee  provisions  for  social-economic 


revolution  in  contrast  to  the  later  tendency  to  multiply  religious  rites 
devoid  of  ethical  content.  Volz  argues:  '’Everything  suggests  that  the 
prophetic  leader  was  speaking  in  public;  perhaps  in  the  synagogue  at  an 
assembly  for  fasting. "7 

3.  Isa.  58  begins  with  the  divine  exhortation  to  the  prophet: 

Cry  with  all  your  might,  spare  not, 

lift  up  your  voice  like  a  trumpet  (shophar) , 

•  •  '  .  •.  ,  _  .  ...  i 

The  inauguration  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  was  to  be  announced  with  mighty 
blasts  from  the  trumpet  (shophar)  to  be  heard  throughout  all  the  land  (Lev. 
25:9).  The  word  Jubilee  itself  translates  a  rarer  word  for  what  was  evidently 
a  special  kind  of  trumpet  (yobel).  With  trumpet-like  voice  the  prophet  is 
called  upon  to 

declare  to  my  people  their  transgression 
and  to  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins  (58: led). 

Such  a  declaration  would  be  particularly  appropriate  for  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  Jubilee  began;  Since  Jacob  was  infamous  for  having  coveted  and  stolen 
his  brother's  birthright  and  blessing,  and  thereby  (temporarily)  lost  all 
in  exile  from  his  father's  house  (Gen.  27ff) ,  the  prophet  refers  to  Israel's 
sin  (neglect  of  justice  for  the  poor,  coveting  and  seizing  of  their  lands) 
by  the  patriarch's  name. 

4.  Isa.  58:2  refers  to  an  ordinance  (mishpat)  of  God  that  has  been 
forsaken,  resulting  in  gross  injustice  and  oppression.  The  Jubilee  law, 
Israel's  surest  guarantee  of  a  just  social  order,  was  also  one  of  the  most 
neglected.  While  recent  scholarship  challenges  older  tendencies  to  write 
off  the  Jubilee  as  an  absurdly  idealistic  priestly  notion,8  undoubtedly  it 
is  the  provision  of  the  Torah  that  best  qualifies  for  the  description  of  a 
forsaken  ordinance. 

5.  Isa.  58:5  refers  to  the  fast  day  (the  day  of  Atonement)  as  an 
’’acceptable  day”  (yom  ratson) ,  while  Isa.  61:2  speaks  of  an  "acceptable 
year”  (shenath  ratson).  The  latter  unquestionably  (cf.  the  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  the  captives,  61:1)  refers  to  the  year  of  Jubilee.  That  is 
to  say,  the  "acceptable  year"  (Jubilee,  Isa.  61:3)  is  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  "acceptable  day,”  (Isa.  58:5),  the  fast  day  of  Atonement. 

t  t  .  ’  : 

6.  As  Jesus  discerned  (perhaps  during  his  40-day  fast  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness)  Isa.  58:6  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  basic  provision  of  the  Jubilee 
(general  emancipation  of  slaves  to  return  to  their  patrimonies) ,  inaugur¬ 
ated  by  the  fast  day  of  Atonement: 

Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  choose, 
to  loose  the  fetters  of  injustice 
to  untie  the  thongs  of  the  yokebar 
and  to  send  the  oppressed  away  liberated 
--that  ye  smash  every  yokebar? 

The  reference  to  the  Jubilee  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  provision  to  send 
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away  (back  to  his  patrimony  and  clan)  the  emancipated  slave.  However,  as 
Westermann  points  out,  liberation  is  the  single  theme  of  each  of  the  last 
four  lines  of  the  verse  (cp.  the  following  verse,  where  four  lines  describe 
four  distinct  acts). 9  The  "fetters  of  injustice"  refer  to  slaves  unjustly 
maintained,  contrary  to  the  Torah,  which  provided  for  their  freedom  at  the 
end  of  six  years  of  service. 19 

While  linguistically  the  action  of  sending  slaves  away  liberated  need 
not  refer  to  the  Jubilee  liberation,  it  is  an  appropriate  description  of 
that  event.  And  all  alternative  candidates  for  the  "neglected  ordinance" 
are  ruled  out  by  various  factors: 

a)  Ex.  21:1-6  and  Deut.  15:12-18  do  not  describe  a  general  emancipation; 
according  to  these  ordinances,  slaves  were  to  be  freed  whenever  their 
six  years  of  service  were  completed. 

b)  Deut.  15:1-11  refers  to  the  termination  or  suspension  of  debts  but  says 
nothing  about  a  freeing  of  slaves. 

c)  Lev.  25:1-7  provides  that  the  land  must  lie  fallow  every  sabbath  year 
but  says  nothing  about  freeing  of  slaves. 

Thus  only  the  Jubilee  provisions  of  Lev.  25:8-55  unite  the  various  factors 
referred  to  in  Isa.  58. H 

Westermann,  having  pointed  out  the  fourfold  emphasis  in  Isa.  58:6  on 
setting  men  free,  concludes:  "release  from  any  sort  of  bondage  is  given 
pride  of  place. "1^  This  is  explained  as  historically  grounded  in  the  people’s 
recent  experience,  "a;  direct  repercussion  of  what  the  entire  nation  had  had 
experience  of,  bondage  in  the  exile. "13  The  Jubilee  laws  conclude  with  a 
similar  emphasis: 

For  to  me  the  people  of  Israel  are  servants,  they 
are  my  servants  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  LORD  your  God  (Lev.  25:55). 

7.  While  the  divinely  ordained  fast  is  to  be  observed  particularly 
by  the  dynamic  social-political  action  of  liberating  enslaved  debtors  and 
by  the  radical  economic  measure  of  restoring  their  properties  to  them,  the 
needs  of  some  were  too  urgent  to  await  the  benefits  of  the  drastic  socio¬ 
political  structural  changes.  Hence,  the  prophet  also  says  of  the  divinely 
ordained  fast: 

Does  it  not  mean  sharing  your  bread,  with  the  hungry 
and  bringing  the  homeless  poor  into  your  house, 
when  you  see  someone  naked,  to  cover  him, 
and  not  to  withdraw  yourself  from  your  own  flesh? 

(Isa.  58:7;  cp.  v.  10) . 

Thus  again  the  fast  ordained  by  Yahweh  follows  the  pattern  of  the  Ju¬ 
bilee  provisions,  where  Israel  is  commanded  to  take  the  homeless  poor  into  his 
own  house  (Lev.  25:35c,  36c)  and  to  provide  him  food  without  charge  (25: 

35,  37b).  The  command  "not  to  withdraw  yourself  from  you  own  flesh  (basar) 
may  reflect  the  stress  on  the  "brother"  in  the  redemption  regulations  in  the 
latter  half  of  Lev.  25  (w.  25,  35-36,  37,  47),  a  term  which  the  passage 
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extends  to  include  the  stranger  and  sojourner. 

The  programatic  nature  of  Isaiah  58  in  Jesus'  thinking  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  not  only  boldly  inserts  the  phrase  from  58:6  in  his 
inaugura 1  sermon  at  Nazareth,  but  also,  according  to  Matthew's  Gospel 
(25:31-46)  concludes  his  teaching  with  a  parable  of  final  judgment  (the 
separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats),  elaborating  Isa.  58:7.15 

8.  One  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  is  the  canceling 
of  all  debts  (Lev.  25:10,35-55;  cf.  Dt.  15:1-11).  Commentators  have  been 
perplexed  by  the  assertion  in  Isa.  58:4a: 

Your  fasting  leads  only  to  wrangling  and  strife 
and  dealing  vicious  blows  with  the  fist  (NEB) . 

It  seems  utterly  inadequate  to  account  for  such  violent  reactions  by  saying 
"the  fasters  become  irritable  and  upset. "16  It  is  surely  preferable  to 
relate  the  violence  expressed  in  4a  to  the  situation  described  in  3b  in  the 
translation  suggested  by  Kbhler  and  Kessler: 1? 

Behold,  in  the  day  of  your  fast  you  pursue  your 
own  business  and  dun  your  debtors. 15 

Anyone  who  recalls  something  of  the  brutal  methods  in  debt  collecting 
used  against  the  poor,  particularly  by  loan  sharks,  will  not  be  surprised  that  . 
violence  was  associated  with  attempts  to  dun  the  poor  in  Israel.  Such  actions 
stand  in  brazen  contrast  with  the  canceling  of  debts  and  freeing  of  slaves 
prescribed  by  divine  law  as  part  of  the  true  fast  in  Lev.  25  and  Isa.  58. 

t  t  f 

9.  In  Isa.  58:9b  we  have  a  further  clue  to  the  Jubilee  context  of  the 
prophet's  sermon: 

If  you  get  rid  of  the  yoke-bars. 

Stop  pointing  the  accusing  finger  and  laying  false  charges. 

If  you  feed  the  hungry  from  your  own  plenty 
And  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  oppressed... 

The  pointing  of  the  finger  is  thus  best  understood  as  reflecting  ac¬ 
cusation  and  "false  charges"  (NEB),  not  as  ridicule. 19  Undoubtedly  the 
account  of  Jezebel's  intrigue  to  seize  Naboth's  vineyard  for  King  Ahab 
represents  an  extreme  case.  But  one  can  well  imagine  countless  similar' in¬ 
trigues  and  petty  charges  rationalized  into  excuses  for  continued  oppression 
of  the  poor.  The  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee  demanded  that  Israelite  land¬ 
holders  restore  the  property  rights  of  enslaved  debtors.  Undoubtedly  many 
at  such  a  time  were  tempted  to  rationalize  and  institutionalize  their  pos¬ 

itions  of  privilege  with  trumped  up  charges  and  by  circulating  false  rumors 
about  the  immorality  of  the  poor  and  their  incapacity  to  manage  their  own 

affairs.  In  the  face  of  such  rationalizations  of  privilege  the  prophet 
calls  upon  the  rich  and  powerful  to  fulfill  their  Jubilee  obligations  to 
the  last  letter,  eliminating  the  yoke-bars  of  slavery  and  feeding  the  hungry 

poor. 

10.  In  his  inaugural  synagogue  sermon  at  Nazareth  Jesus  cites  the 
Jubilee  text,  Isa.  61:1-2,  making  the  most  explicit  Jubilee  reference  ("to 
proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord”)  his  conclusion.  He  breaks  the 
parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  omitting  the  concluding  reference  to  "the 
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day  of  vengeance  of  our  God".  This,  We  believe  is  done  not  to  negate  the 
reality  of  divine  judgment  (as  liberals  have  sometimes  argued)  since  else¬ 
where  such  a  judgment  is  abundantly  affirmed  in  his  teaching.  Rather  Jesus’ 
intention  is  best  understood  as  placing  all  possible  stress  on  the  programmatic 
nature  of  the  Jubilee  year  for  his  own  ministry  of  liberation.  His  intention 
to  emphasize  the  Jubilee-type  liberation,  which  might  be  missed  by  the 
subtle  device  of  the  cut-off  point  in  the  scripture  reading,  is  made  inescap¬ 
ably  clear  by  the  bold  and  abrupt  insertion  of  the  phrase  from  Isa.  58:6 
(,;to  send  the  captive  away  liberated").  His  intention  and  exegetical  insight 
is  made  particularly  clear  by  the  choice  of  the  most  explicit  Jubilee  phrase 
in  the  verse  that  most  stresses  (four  synonymous  lines)  the  Jubilee  liberation. 

The  "sending"  clearly  refers,  then,  to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  and  re¬ 
turning  them. to  their  restored  patrimony.  The  climactic  promise  of  Isa.  58 
(14c)  is  particularly  appropriate  to  this  Jubilee  theme.  As  the  NEB  renders 
it:  "and  your  father  Jacob’s  patrimony  shall  be  yours  to  enjoy."  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  Jacob  is  undoubtedly  a  deliberate  allusion  to  the  patriarch's  name  in 
58: Id,  forming  a  kind  of  inclusion  and  indicating  the  unity  of  the  chapter. 

Far  from  an  unrelated  bit  of  Sabbatarian  teaching,  w.  13-14,  stressing  the 
glories  of  Sabbath  day  observance,  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  a  chapter 
proclaiming  the  importance  of  Jubilee  Sabbath  year  observance.  The  Sabbath 
day,  as  Deuteronomy  clearly  taught  (5:12-15,  motive  clause)  was  to  be  a 
miniature,  weekly  Exodus  liberation,  especially  for  the  working  class; 
the  Sabbath  year  of  the  Jubilee  represented  the  same  kind  of  Exodus- liberation 
writ  large.  The  surest  way  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  ancestral  patrimonies,  the 
prophet  promises,  is  not  by  coveting  and  seizing  (or  keeping)  the  land  of 
others,  but  by  faithfully  observing  the  liberating  provision  of  the  weekly 
sabbath  and  the  Jubilee  Sabbath  year. 20 


•  -  CONCLUSION 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Isaiah  58  shows  many  traces  of  a  relationship 
with  the  Jubilee  teaching  of  Leviticus  25.  If  we  are  correct  in  asserting 
the  relationship  between  Isaiah  58  and  the  Jubilee,  we  may  appreciate  the 
aptness  of  Jesus'  insertion  of  a  phrase  from  Isaiah  58:6  in  his  citation  of 
Isaiah  61:1-2  in  his  sermon  at  Nazareth.  By  this  method  he  was  able  to 
underscore  the  liberating  dimension  of  his  own  miriistry  and  his  understanding 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  involving  the  kind  of  social-economic  revolution 
envisioned  in  the  Jubilee  provision. 21  A  Jewish  writer  points  out  that  the 
Old  Testament's  sabbath  year  law^are  "the  most  radical  social  legislation 
prior  to  the  twentieth  century." 

The  precise  textual  tradition  utilized  in  Luke  4:18-19  (following  ^ 

neither  MT  nor  LXX  exactly)  may  well  reflect  "Christian  editorial  activity." 
But  the  boldness  and  originality  evidenced  in  the  linking  of  Isaiah  58:6 
and  61:1-2  is  best  explained  as  rooted  in  Jesus'  own  prophetic  insight. 24 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Jubilee  year,  A.  van  Seims  concludes: 

"Applied  to  nations,  the  principles  underlying  the  jubilee  condemn  permanent 
colonialism  and  unbridled  exploitation  of  the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  its 

inhabitants. "25 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  succinct  description  of  traditional 
U.S.A.  foreign  policy  in  Latin  America,  epitomized  by  the  opposition  to  the 
new  treaties  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  support  for  Somoza.  After  celebrating 
with  much  fervor  the  bicentennial  of  its  own  revolution  (1776),  can  we  not 
expect  a  bit  of  "yokeshattering"  for  Latin  America?  Or  will  a  cracked  liberty- 
bell,  bearing  the  words  of  Lev.  25:10,  continue  as  the  most  appropriate  symbol 
for  a  land  that  preaches  liberty  and  practices  oppression?  One  fears  that 
should  Jesus  repeat  his  revolutionary  Jubilee-based  sermon  in  many  USA 
churches,  they  would  again  seek  to  push  him  over  a  cliff  (undoubtedly  accom¬ 
panied  by  denunciations  of  "Marxist  violence") ! 

Recently  when  a  group  of  Latin  evangelical  professionals  pointed  out  the 
applicability  of  biblical  Jubilee  teaching  to  the  Panama  Canal  question,  one 
prominent  North  American  theologian  objected.  The  application,  he  argued,  is 
inappropriate  because  it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  trace  the  real  orig¬ 
inal  owners.  This  objection,  however,  fails  to  catch  the  basic  principle 
and  essential  spirit  of  the  Jubilee  laws,  which  is  to  assure  just  economic 
relations  and  avoid  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth. 2^  On  this  basis  the  8th 
century  prophets  castigated  their  contemporaries  who 

Join  house  to  house, 
who  add  field  to  field, 

•  ‘  • 

and  are  thus  callous  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  poor. 

The  North  American  theologian’s  attempt  to  exempt  the  U.S.A.  from  its 
responsibility  in  relation  to  Panama  sounds  all  too  much  like  the  Pharisees’ 
rationalizations  unmasked  by  our  Lord  in  Mark  7: 

And  he  said  unto  them.  Full  well  do  ye  reject  the 
commandment  of  God,  that  we  may  keep  your  tradition. 

For  Moses  said.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  and 
He  that  speaketh  evil  of  father  or  mother,  let  him 
die  the  death:  but  ye  say,  If  a  man  shall  say  to  his 
father  or  his  mother.  That  wherewith  thou  mightest 
have  been  profited  by  me  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say. 

Given  to  God;  ye  no  longer  suffer  him  to  do  aught 
for  his  father  or  his  mother;  making  void  the  word  of 
God  by  your  tradition,  which  ye  have  delivered:  and 
many  such  like  things  ye  do.  (vv.  9-13) 

North  American  evangelicals  have  a  tradition  of  capitalism.  They  and 
the  Latin  institutions  they  support  need  to  beware  lest  this  tradition  make 
them  deaf  to  the  revolutionary  social  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Scriptures 
he  came  to  fulfill.  If  Christians  everywhere  hear  what  the  Spirit  is  saying 
through  the  churches  in  Latin  America  we  may  discover  what  it  means  to  preach 
a  Gospel  that  is  truly  Good  News  to  the  poor  (Luke  4:18-19).  If,  instead  of 
the  biblical  gospel  we  are  concerned  rather  to  provide  "rationalizations  for 
the  rich,"  we  are  in  fact  preaching  "another  gospel"  (Gal.  1:6-9;  2  Cor. 

8:9) . 28 

'  "  ' 

.  - . 
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NOTES 

1R.T.  France,  JESUS  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  (London:  The  Tyndale  Press,  1971), 
p.  134. 
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I.  Howard  Marshall,  LUKE:  HISTORIAN  AND  THEOLOGIAN  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
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ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 


i  '  , 

by  Millard  C.  Lind 


Introduction 

My  purpose  in  this  .paper  is  to  take  a  holistic  approach 

to  the  question  of  economics  in  the  Old  Testament.  While  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  logical  approach,  it  has  not  been  the  approach  to  Biblical  economics 
heretofore,  either  in  professional  Biblical  studies  nor  in  popular  presentations 
such  as  this.  The  approach  usually  has  been  to  examine  a  single  aspect  or  insti 
tution  such  as  the  laws  of  tithing,  the  sabbath,  or  jubilee.  The  result  may 
be  that  we  then  try  to  transfer  the  results  to  an  alien  economic  system  and  may 
miss  the  radical  goal  to  which  all  the  institutions  of  Israel  were  dedicated. 

By  attempting  a  holistic  overview,  we  may  have  more  freedom  and  direction  to 
borrow  and  adapt  institutions  from  our  own  history  as  well  as  more  insight  as 
to  which  Biblical  economic-social  institutions  might  be  used  by  us  to  express 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  people  of  God  to  achieve  the  ancient,  yet  ever 
futuristic ?goal . 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  no  definitive  paper  on  Biblical  economics.  Such 
a  paper  cannot  be  written  in  snatches  of  time  stolen  from  the  first  month  of  a 
new  school  year.  Furthermore,  I  am  not  sure  that  Biblical  scientific  studies 
are  at  a  point  where  such  a  definitive  study  can  be  written,  though  we  may  be  ap 
proaching  that  point.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  give  something  of  an  overview 
as  X  see  it,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  stimulate  more  adequate  studies  in  the 
future.  Hopefully,  such  a  study  may  follow  some  of  the  lines  which  I  present 
here.  My  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  project  an  overview  of  the  economics  of 
the  people  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  in  relation  to  their  religious -social 
goal(s),  assuming  that  those  goals,  and  some  of  their  basic  institutions  have 
some  relevance  for  understanding  Jesus  and  the  early  church's  teaching  about 
economics,  and  are  therefore  relevant  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  1980's. 

I •  Israel  as  a  Religious-Social/Economic  Entity 

Ancient  Israel  has  meaning  for  us  not  simply  because  of  her  theology  but 
also  because  of  her  sociology  and  economics.  To  try  to  "cream  off"  the  theology 
of  the  Bible  does  violence  to  the  Bible,  and  misconstrues  the  theology  itself. 
For  in  the  Bible  theology  and  sociology,  theology  and  economics  are  integrally 
related.  It  is  probably  wrong  even  to  say  that  theology  created  the  sociology. 
Both  Biblical  theology  and  Biblical  sociology  were  created  by  certain  prophetic 
experiences  of  Israel  within  a  particular  theological  and  socio-economic  environ 
ment.  For  an  understanding  of  Biblical  theology,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  effect  of  that  experience  also  upon  sociology  and  economics.  Anything  less 
than  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  pietism. 

II .  Israel  as  an  Egalitarian  Segmented  Society 


Israel  was  an  egalitarian,  segmented  society  rather  than  an  hierarchically 
centralized  society.  ,  This  is  another  way  of  saying  Israel's  structure  was 
tribal  rather  than  that  of  a  city  state.  The  most  obvious  option  for  Israel  in 
Canaan  was  that  of  the  city-state.  The  society  of  the  city  state  was  highly 
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stratified,  with  its  higher  and  lower  classes,  a  stratification  reflected  even 
in  law.  Its  economic  and  political  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  was  inclined  as  it  developed  to  build  an  empire,  to  dominate  the 
country-side  and  weaker  city-states. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Canaanite  city-state  system,  Israel  deliberately 
chose  the  tribal  system  and  resisted  the  hierarchical  city-state  structure  for 
over  200  years.  Even  when  the  Israelites  accepted  something  of  this  structure, 
they  attempted  to  qualify  it  with  the  more  egalitarian  structures  of  Israelite 
tribalism1. 

What  does  tribalism  mean?  Ever  since  the  late  19th  century.  Biblical 
Sociologists  have  assumed  that  tribalism  was  a  characteristic  of  a  nomadic 
society;  they  have  compared  ancient  Israel  to  the  camel  nomads  of  the  Arabian 
desert  (Robertson,  Pedersen,  de  Vaus) .  This  is  a  major  error.  Tribal  life 
is  characteristic  not  of  a  nomadic  society  but  of  a  settled  agricultural  and 
village  society.  The  step  below  the  tribal  society  was  the  band  society, 
associated  with  food  gathering  and  hunting.  Israel's  agriculture-village 
society  was  much  too  specialized  for  that.  The  next  stage  above  it  was  the 
state,  where  further  specialization  meant  the  hierarchical  concentration  of 
economic  and  political  power,  with  domination  of  the  many  by  the  few.  It 
was  this  hierarchical  domination  which  Israel's  faith  in  the  one  Lord  rejected. 

The  structure  of  Israel  is  set  forth  in  the  story  of  Achan,  in  the  verse 
which  tells  how  Achan  was  discovered:  "In  the  morning  therefore  you  shall  be 
brought  near  by  your  tribes;  and  the  tribe  which  Yahweh  takes  shall  come  near  by 
families;  and  the  family  which  Yahweh  takes  shall  come  near  by  households,  and 
the  household  which  Yahweh  takes  shall  come  near  man  by  man"  (RSV) .  The  three 
structures  named  here  are  the  tribe,  the  family,  and  the  household. 

A.  The  Tribes  of  Israel 

Let  us  now  examine  the  first  enumeration  of  this  structure,  the  tribe. 
Israel  was  not  made  up  of  one  tribe  but  was  inter-tribal.  This  inter-tribal 
organization  was  a  "bottom-up"  organization  rather  than  an  hierarchical  one. 
According  to  Exodus  (19;  20;  24)  all  Israel  was  gathered  before  Yahweh  and 
each  household  entered  into  covenant  with  him.  In  Joshua  24,  Joshua  gathered  al 
the  tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem  with  their  aiders,  heads,  judges  and  officers, 
and  the  entire  people  covenanted  with  Yahweh.  At  least  in  later  gatherings  for 
reading  of  the  law  and  covenant -making,  women  and  children  were  also  present 
(Deut.  31:9-13;  Neh.  10:28-29).  The  main  centralizing  force  among  the  tribes 
was  thus  religious  rather  than  an  economic  or  political  organization.  (There 
may  have  been  a  judge  or  judges  who  arose  periodically  from  different  tribes.) 
However,  the  covenant -making  of  all  Israel  before  Yahweh  was  also  a  political 
act  in  which  each  household  accepted  the  "TOP,"  Yahweh’ s  Lordship  including 
responsibility  for  Yahweh 's  "bottom-up’  system,  especially  for  those  fellow 
households  and  others  who  were  financially  ailing. 

B.  The  Household 

We  will  now  discuss  the  other  end  of  the  organizational  structure  stated 
in  Joshua  7:14,  the  household. 

The  household  was  the  extended  family  who  lived  together  or  in  close 
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proximity.  It  was  usually  made  up  of  three  and  four  generations  (Ex.  20:15). 

In  the  case  of  Elimelech  in  the  story  of  Ruth  it  numbered  only  8  members,  but 
more  generally  would  number  between  50  and  100  persons. 

This  smallest  institution  in  early  Israel  was  given  greatest  significance 
from  the  socio-economic  point  of  view,  for  it  was  the  primary  socio-economic 
unit  in  Israel. 

In  Israelite  economics,  all  land  belonged  to  Yahweh,  and  was  under  his 
centralized  control  (Lev.  25:23).  This  was  not  just  a  theological  idea  but  was 
an  economic  reality  to  which  the  Israelites  committed  themselves  in  their  cov¬ 
enant-making.  This  centralized  authority  had  parcelled  out  the  land  to  each  of 
his  households  for  their  inalienable  heritage  (Josh.  13ff.).  The  relationship 
of  this  centralized  authority  to  the  prosperity  of  the  household  is  beautifully 
portrayed  in  Micah  4:1-4.  As  stated  in  this  passage,  all  nations  will  some  day 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  instructed  in  Yahweh’ s  torah  for  the  arbitration  of 
their  disputes,  rather  than  relying  upon  the  sword  and  diplomacy  based  upon  the 
balance  of  power,  just  as  the  tribes  had  gone  up  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  time 
of  the  judges.  Then  Yahwism  was  inter-tribal;  now  it  had  taken  the  next  cultural 
step  to  become  international.  But  this  great  passage  oh  the  internationalism  of 
this  "pax  Yahweh"  ends  with  the  economic  primacy  of  each  and  every  household: 
"they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid.”  r 

Note  that  it  was  not  the  land  but  that  which  was  produced  from  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  household.  Yahweh  owned  the  land  and  had  distributed 
its  use  to  each  householder  among  the  nations.  The  individual  householders 
experienced  both  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from  want  because  the  inter¬ 
national  people’s  movement  had  committed  themselves  to  the  way  of  Yahweh,  to 
his  justice  and  teaching. 

That  this  economic  principle  of  Yahweh’s  ownership  of  the  land  was  valid 
even  under  kingship  is  evident  from  the  story  of  Naboth’s  vineyard  (li Kings  21). 
The  point  of  the  story  is  not  that  king  Ahab  was  a  cheat.  He  offered  Naboth 
a  better  vineyard  than  his,  or  if  Naboth  preferred,  its  money  value.  But 
Naboth  would  not  be  tempted;  he  was  true  to  his  covenant  oath:  "The  Lord 
forbid  that  I  should  give  you  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers."  The  king,  bound 
by  Yahwistic  law  and  tradition,  was  helpless  ill  the  situation  and  could  only 
sulk.  Action  was  taken  by  Jezebel  who  wasua  Ganaanite  princess  and  had  geen 
reared  in  a  tradition  where  kings  were  kings. 

The  clash  in  the  story  was  between  two  systems  of  economics.  In  the 
Israelite  system,  land  belonged  to  Yahweh  and  was  parceled  out  to  the  individual 
householders  as  their  inalienable  right.  In  the  Canaanite  system,  the  ownership 
of  land  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  his  feudal  lords  and 
individual  householders  labored  on  .that  land  as  serfs.  Whatever  justice  there 
was,  was  mediated  by  the  crown  who  rewarded  those  who  served  him  well  with 
estates.  The  Israelite  king,  however,  had  sworn  to  uphold  the  Yahwistic 
economics.  ■  After  Ahab  had  violated  his  covenant  oath,  the  guardian  of  Yahwistic 
law,  the  prophet,  suddenly  appeared  like  an  apparition  before  Ahab:  Ahab 
said,  "Have  you  found  me,  0  my  enemy?”  Elijah  replied,  ”1  have  found  you.” 
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C.  The  Association  of  Households,  the  "Family"  or  Clan 

This  socio-economic  primacy  of  the  individual  household  in  Israel  is  not 
characteristic  of  tribalism  of  pre-industrial  societies  as  known  by  sociologists 
and  anthropologists,  and  may  have  been  a  deliberate  qualification  of  tribalism 
by  ancient  Israel.  In  tribalism  as  it  is  practiced  around  the  world,  land  is 
usually  held  not  by  the  household  but  by  the  clan.  The  clan  of  these  societies 
is  a  large  structure  cross-cutting  every  household  (each  husband  and  wife  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  different  clan),  every  larger  family  grouping,  and  the  tribe (s).  It 
is  a  sodality  structure,  that  is,  its  function  is  to  bind  the  segments  of  the 
society  together.  In  the  usual  tribal  society,  the  household,  instead  of  being 
the  primary  socio-economic  unit,  was  little  more  than  the  clan's  fertility 
mechanism.  Even  responsibilities  for  fathering  and  mothering  were  distributed 
somewhat,  according  to  the  clan  structure. 

In  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  household  was  the  primary  socio¬ 
economic  institution,  the  family  (Josh.  7:14,  RSV)  or  clan  (JB,  NIV)  was  simply 
an  association  of  households  who  lived  in  proximity.  This  association  might 
number  into  the  hundreds  or  even  thousands.  Instead  of  being  a  cross-cutting 
sodality  which  owned  and  controlled  the  society's  property,  its  primary  economic 
function  was  to  stimulate  the  mutual  help  of  the  households  or, in  the  case  of 
larger  disasters,  the  mutual  help  of  other  clans  or  even  tribes.  The  tithes 
and  the  first-fruits  of  the  household  were  brought  to  the  regional  altar  to  be 
distributed  to  the  orphan,  widow,  Levite,  or  alien  who  resided  in  the  territory 
of  the  clan  (see  Deut.,  14:28,29).  The  reapers  of  the  various  households  were 
to  leave  some  of  the  grain  in  the  field  so  that  the  poor  of  the  clan  might  glean 
for  their  own  needs.  The  attention  of  the  clan, and  of  the  association  of  the 
clans  which  made  up  the  tribe,  was  to  focus  upon  the  financially  ailing  house¬ 
hold,  lending  it  money  without  interest  and  selling  it  food  without  profit  (Lev. 
5:35ff.),  so  that  the  household  could  continue  to  live  among  them.  This 
obligation  of  the  clan  was  the  teaching  of  Israel's  inter-tribal  authority, 

Yahweh  the  God  of  Israel  who  had  saved  them  from  the  slavery  of  Egypt  and  who 
therefore  would  not  perjnit  them  to  make  slaves  or  serfs  of  each  other  (Lev.  25:38-43). 

•  •  ,*  i  < 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  realistic  in  its  assessment  of  Israel's  socio¬ 
economic  possibilities.  In  15:11  the  writer  states,  "For  the  poor  will  never 
cease  out  of  the  land."  It  was  recognized  that  some  households  in  Israel  would 
periodically  be  in  financial  trouble,  or  that  some  widows, orphans  or  resident 
aliens  would  not  be  hooked  into  the  economic  system.  This  was  not  to  be  the 
occasion  however  for  becoming  weary  of  mutual  aid,  but  the  opposite.  Deuteronomy 
continues  his  statement,  "...therefore  I  command  you,  you  shall  open  wide  your 
hand  to  your  brother,  to  the  needy  and  to  the  poor,  in  the  land"  (15:11). 

While  Deuteronomy  was  realistic  in  recognizing  that  there  would  always  be 
poverty  in  the  land,  and  that  therefore  the  Israelite  should  always  be  generous, 
the  objective  of  mutual  help  was  to  eliminate  poverty.  In  the  same  chapter  the 
Deuteronomist  writes,  "But  there  will  be  no  poor  among  you...,  if  only  you  will 
obey  the  voice  of  Yahweh  your  God,  being  careful  to  do  all  this  commandment 
which  I  command  you  this  day"  (15:4,5).  The  command  referred  to  here  is 
evidently  the  command  of  release,  as  that  is  the  context  of  the  statement: 

"Every  creditor  shall  release  what  he  has  lent  to  his  neighbor;  he  shall  not 
exact  it  of  his  neighbor,  his  brother,  because  Yahweh 's  release  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed"  (15:2).  I  shall  discuss  the  year  of  release  later;  the  point  I  am 
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making  here  is  that  the  objective  of  Israel’s  mutual  help  was  not  to  create  a 
body  of  perpetual  poor,  but  to  integrate  each  person  into  a  household  economy 
and  to  enable  each  household  to  stand  on  its  own  financial  feet.  By  obeying 
such  commandments  as  Yahweh’s  release,  the  Israelites  would  constantly  be 
eliminating  poverty  so  that  there  would  not  develop  a  class  of  perpetual  poor 
among  them. 

•  .*  •'  .  1  v  ;  ;  ;  • 

The  book  of  Ruth  is  the  story  of  how  the  clan  offered  mutual  aid  to  rescue 
a  household  from  extinction  and  to  place  it  upon  a  sound  financial  basis.  This 
household's  difficulties  began  with  a  famine  which  caused  it  to  migrate  from 
Bethlehem  to  Moab  where,  after  the  sons  had  intermarried  with  Moabite  women, 
all  male  members  of  the  household  died.  The  household  was  revived  only  by  the 
determined  effort  of  the  ancient  mother  who  returned  to  Bethlehem  with  her 
Moabite  daughter-in-law  to  make  use  of  the  Israelite  institutions  of  mutual  aid. 
Naomi  began  by  taking  advantage  of  the  law  of  gleaning  by  sending  her  daughter- 
in-law  to  glean  in  the  barley  fields  of  Bethlehem.  When  Ruth  was  successful  in 
attracting  the  favor  of  a  wealthy  member  of  the  clan  to  which  the  household  of 
Elimelech  had  belonged,  Naomi  pressed  her  claim  by  demanding  through  Ruth  that 
Boaz  do  the  part  of  a  go 'el  for  her  by  taking  to  wife  ’’Ruth  the  Moabitess, 
widow  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  restore  the  name  of. the  dead  to  his  inheritance” 
Ihith  3:l-4:7).  The  transaction  also  involved  the  buying  of  Elimelech's  parcel 
of  ground, which  Naomi  was  selling  to  the  go 'el , evidently  to  redeem  it  from 
its  alienation  from  Elimelech's  household  by  paying  the  debt  which  was  upon  it 
(4:1-6).  When  after  Ruth’s  marriage  a  child  was  born  to  Ruth,  the  neighboring 
women  celebrated  the  event  with  Naomi  because  her  household  had  been  saved  from 
extinction  and  financial  jeopardy. 

In  this  story  it  is  evident  that  the  duty  of  the  go 'el  (redeemer)  was  the 
obligation  of  the  able  male  member  most  closely  related  to  the  head  of  the 
troubled  household.  The  obligation  included  both  "the  raising  up  of  an  heir” 
for  the  household,  and  the  restoration  of  its  parcel  of  land. 

It  is  significant  that  this  term  go 'el  from  Israel's  mutual  aid  system 
was  used  of  Yahweh  as  redeemer  (go ’el)  of  his  people  from  Egypt  (Ex.  6:6;  15:13) 
and  finally  entered  into  the  New  Testament  concept .of  atonement  flutron,  anti- 
lutron.  Matt.  20:2$;  Mark  10:45;  I  Tim.  2:6;  see  Daube) .  As  we  have  noted  in 
the  laws  of  Leviticus  25  above,  Israel  saw  a  close  relationship  between  God's 
act  of  freeing  them  from  slavery  in  Egypt  and  their  act  of  mutual  help  for  one 
another. 


D.  The.  Cross-Cutfing  Association (s) 

In  ancient  Israel,  centralized  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Yahweh  alone. 

This  centralized  power  was  then  distributed  to  this  "bottom-up"  society  as  we 
have  described.  This  means  that  in  Israel's  tribal  society  there  was  no  tight 
hierarchical,  organizational  structure  on  household,  clan,  tribe  and  inter - 
trival  levels.  Instead,  the  unity  of  the  society  was  achieved  by  cross-cutting 
associations.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  tribe  of  the  Levites  who 
were  divested  of  land  (though  they  could  own  a  house  in  the  city) 

and  were  responsible  to  teach  Yahwism  as  well  as  to  arrange  for 
worship  celebrations.'  They  may  also  have  been  responsible  for  meetings  of  all 
Israel  held  once  every  seven  years  (Deut.  31:9-13)  or  perhaps  yearly.  At  these 
general  meetings,  besides  feasting  and  worship  celebrations,  laws  were  effected 
and  covenant  renewal  was  made. 
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A  part  of  these  laws  and  teaching  was  provision  for  the  weekly  sabbath, 
the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of  jubilee,  all  of  which  were  very  important 
to  Israel's  economic  and  social  life.  The  weekly  sabbath  was  a  time  of  house¬ 
hold  celebration,  a  day  of  freedom  from  work,  freedom  extended  to  all  household 
members,  the  resident  alien,  and  even  included  animals  (Ex.  20:8-10).  In 
Deuteronomy  the  rationale  of  this  great  social  law  was  the  memory  of  Israel’s 
slavery  in  Egypt  (5:15). 

Every  seventh  year  was  a  sabbatical  year  of  rest  for  the  land.  In  this 
year  no  crops  were  to  be  planted  (Lev.  25:1-7).  According  to  Deuteronomy,  this 
was  also  the  year  of  Yahweh’s  release,  when  every  creditor  was  to  release  his 
debtors  from  obligation  for  their  debts  (15:1-3). 

The  year  of  jubilee  occurred  every  49th  year  and  included  all  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  seventh  year  besides  its  unique  feature,  the  redistribution  of  all 
land  to  its  original  households  (Lev.  25:8ff.).  This  law  was  discounted  as  a 
curious  idealism  by  Western  scholars  who  knew  only  their  own  economic  system 
and  could  not  imagine  how  such  an  institution  might  work.  Today  we  know  that 
such  years  of  redistribution  were  occasionally  proclaimed  by  Near  Eastern  kings 
all  the  way  back  to  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  in  Mesopotamia  (2,000-1500  B.C.). 

The  seller  simply  sold  the  crops  rather  than  the  land,  which  could  not  be  sold 
in  perpetuity.  In  Israel,  the  law  was  a  regular  institution  of  every  49th  year, 
a  matter  of  obedience  to  Yahweh,  rather  than  an  institution  proclaimed 
irregularly  by  kings.  This  law  no  doubt  had  to  resist  social  and  economic 
pressures  as  did  also  the  law  of  the  weekly  sabbath  (Jer.  17:19-27).  Of  the 
ancient  character  of  the  law,  however,  and  of  its  practicality  there  no  longer 
should  be  any  doubt'.  It  was  an  important  institution  in  Israel’s  emphasis 
upon  the  economic  freedom  of  the  household  and  in  her  struggle  against  the 
feudalism  of  the  Canaanite  city-state. 

III.  Israel's  Adjustments  and  Struggle 

Much  of  the  story  of  Israel  is  the  story  of  her  adjustments  to  the  city- 
state  system  and  the  struggle  to  maintain  her  religious,  segmented,  egalitarian 
structure  over  against  that  of  the  hierarchical,  centralized,  city-state.  The 
leaders  of  ancient  Israel  knew  that  if  they  were  to  adopt  Canaanite  kingship, 
the  Israelite  households  would  lose  their  economic  freedom,  and  would  be 
reduced  to  the  slavery  which  they  had  experienced  in  Egypt  (I  Sam.  8:10-18). 
Their  attempt  was  then  to  adopt  a  modified  and  even  a  transformed  kingship, 
a  transformation  which  reached  its  climax  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  proclaimed 
by  the  early  church  as  the  fulfillment  of  Yahweh 's  covenant  with  David. 

All  the  institutions  of  Israel,  though  often  divided,  resisted  the 
feudalistic  structures  of  the  Canaanite  city-states.  One  of  the  ancient 
sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  its  editor-writer  may  have  been  attached 
to  the  king's  court  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  reveals  a  strong  anti  city-state 
bias  (Gen.  4;  11).  He  also  set  forth  an  Israelite  alternative  to  the  empire 
building  of  David  and  Solomon  (Gen.  12:1-3). 

The  Deuteronomist  recognized  kingship  as  an  institution  essentially 
foreign  to  Israel,  and  demanded  its  radical  transformation  from  an  institution 
based  upon  military  power,  international  diplomacy  and  state  commerce,  to  an 
institution  whose  political  base  was  the  fear  of  Yahweh  and  the  doing  of  his 


law  (Deut.  17:14-20).  The  Deuteronomist  is  so  radical  in  his  opposition  to 
the  centralization  of  military  power  and  its  tie  with  economics  that  he  refused 
to  associate  the  militia  with  kingship,  but  insisted  instead  on  the  revival  of 
the  ancient  tribal  mechanisms  for  its  expression.  His  emphasis  on  the  militia 
even  then  is  primarily  weighted  to  protect  the  freedom  and  interests  of  the 
individual  householder  (Deut.  20-24). 

The  key  word  in  regard  to  Israelite  kingship  for  the  Deuteronomist  is  the 
word  brother:  "One  from  among  ‘your  brethren  you  shall  set  as  king  over  you; 
you  may  not  put  a  foreigner  over  you,  who  is  not  your  brother"  (17:15).  The 
king  must  be  someone-  who  knows  the  Israelite  tradition.  Furthermore,  he  must 
steep  himself  in  this  tradition  by  writing,  reading  and  keeping  "the  words  of 
this  law  and  these  statutes"  all  the  days  of  his  life,  "that  his  heart  might 
not  be  lifted  up  above  his  brethren"  (17:20).  A  brother  in  Israel  is  an  equal 
who  is  under  covenant  law.  Kingship  in  Israel  must  not  result  in  a  stratified, 
hierarchical  society. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  brother  is  used  twenty-five  times  in  Deuteronomy, 
and  is  used  especially  in  the  legal  section  with  the  purpose  of  insuring  economic 
equality.  A  brother  is  one  who  in  the  year  of  release  frees  his  fellow  Israelite 
from  slavery  (15: Iff.),  rescues  him  from  poverty  (15:7,  9,  11),  helps  him  main¬ 
tain  his  property  (22:1-4),  lends  him  money  without  interest  (23:19),  deals 
honestly  with  him  (19:18-19).  If  the  king  is  under  the  rule  of  Yahweh  and 
observes  the  fraternal  law  of  brotherhood,  the  theocratic  rule  of  Yahweh  ls 

maintained.  Kingship  is  permitted  only  if  such  a  centralized  office  helps 
to  maintain  Israel's  "bottom-up"  society.  The  ultimate  fulfillment  of  such  a 

transformation  of  kingship  is  the  suffering  servant  of  Isaiah  40-55  who  was 
elevated  to  universal  kingship,  and  the  servant  who  came  "not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many"  (Mark  10:35;  the 

Greek  Tutrort  translated  ransom  is  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the  word  borrowed  from 
Israel's  mutual  aid  system,  go'el) . 

With  the  adoption  of  kingship  in  Israel,  the  prophetic  office  proliferated 
and  became  the  heir  of  the  cultic  office  of  the  federation  to  integrate  Israel 
into  the  kingdom  of  Yahweh.  By  activating  Israel's  ancient  covenant  tradition 
in  the  new  situation,  the  prophets  withstood  the  powerful  economic  and  political 
pressures  which  were  catapult irig  Israel  toward  a  hierarchical  society.  In  the 
9th  century,  Elijah  opposed  Ahab  and  his  political -economic  alliance  with  Tyre 
as  represented  by  his  marriage  with  the  Tyrenian  princess,  Jezebel.  The  scheme 
was  to  revive  the  anqient  commercial  land-bridge  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Red  seas  (the  land  equivalent  of  the  Suez  Canal)  by  political  and  economic 
treaties  between  Tyre,  Israel  and  Judah.  The  price  was  that  Yahweh  would  be 
remade  to  fit  into  the  Canaanite  pantheon  along  with  Baal,  with  all  that  that 
meant  in  terms  of  religious  and  societal  values. 

The  societal  values  of  Baalism  are  symbolized  in  a  bas-relief  of  Baal 
found  in  1932  at  Ugarit,  an  ancient  Canaanite  city  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
in  present  day  Syria  just  north  of  the  Lebanese  border.  In  the  left  hand  of 
the  god  Baal  is  a  lance  which  at  the  top  flowers  into  a  plant.  This  represents 
Baal  as  god  of  fertility  and  plant  life,  the  foundation  of  economics.  The 
lance  itself  symbolizes  that  Baal,  unites  this  economic  interest  with  the 
coercive  political  interest.  This  coercive,  political  character  of  Baal  is 
further  emphasized  by  his  right  hand  which  swings  a  club  over  his  head.  By 


use  of  his  club  and  lance,  Baal  beats  all  those  recalcitrant  forces  into  line 
which  interfere  with  his  economic  interest.  The  representative  of  Baal  is  the  ■ 

king  who  as  servant  of  the  god  thus  united  in  his  office  the  "military-industrial" 
and  religious  complex  of  ancient  times. 

Elijah  opposed  Ahab's  Baalization  of  Yahweh  by  reviving  Israel's  ancient 
practice  of  the  all -Israelite  meeting  where  the  people  were  again  confronted 
with  the  decision  of  covenanting  with  Yahweh.  If  Baal  is  God,  represented  by  the 
Tyrenian  alliance  of  economic -religious  interests  and  backed  in  Israel  by 
the  coercive  power  of  Ahab-Jezebel ,  let  Israel  worship  him.  If  Yahweh  is  God, 
represented  only  by  his  word  through  Elijah  and  dependent  for  support  upon  the 
voluntary  loyalty  of  the  Israelite  households,  then  let  Israel  worship  him. 

The  issue  for  Israel  was  a  choice  between  a  divinity  who  represented  an  alliance 
of  economic  and  religious  hierarchical  interests  backed  by  political  coercion, 
and  a  divinity  who  represented  the  moral -social -spiritual  egalitarian  values 
of  Exodus-Sinai,  whose  economics  consisted  of  faith  in  his  word  of  promise,  and 
whose  politics  consisted  of  voluntary  commitment  of  Israel's  households  to  his 
word  through  Elijah. 

The  8th  century  prophets  shouted  their  opposition  to  the  growing  hierarchical 
structures  of  Israel.  Amos  challenged  the  economic  and  political  alliance  of  the 
north: 


You  who  loll  on  beds  inlaid  with  ivory 
and  sprawl  over  your  couches, 
feasting  on  lambs  from  the  flock 
and  fatted  calves. 

You  who  bawl  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  (JB) , 
and  invent  musical  instruments  like  David, 

You  who  drink  wine  by  the  bowlful 
and  lard  yourselves  with  the  richest  of  oils, 
but  are  not  grieved  at  the  ruin  of  Joseph -- 
now,  therefore. 

You  shall  lead  the  column  of  exiles; 

that  will  be  the  end  of  sprawling  and  revelry.  (6:4-7  NEB) 

To  the  idle  women  of  these  political  leaders,  Amos  said. 

Listen  to  this, 

You  cows  of  Bashan  who  live  on  the  hill  of  Samaria, 

You  who  oppress  the  poor  and  crush  the  destitute, 
who  say  to  your  lords,  'Bring  us  drink':  ; 

Yahweh  God  has  sworn  by  his  holiness  that  your  time  is  coming... 

(4:1-2). 

Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  spoke  out  against  the  violation  of  Yahwistic  tradition 
by  the  commercial  interests  of  his  day: 

Woe  to  you  who  add  house  to  house 

and  join  field  to  field 

until  everything  belongs  to  you 

and  you  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Yahweh  Sabaoth  has  sworn  in  my  hearing, 

'Many  houses  shall  be  brought  to  ruin, 

great  and  fine,  but  left  without  habitant; 

ten  acres  of  vineyard  will  yield  only  one  barrel, 

ten  bushels  of  seed  will  yield  only  one  bushel.  (Isa.  5:8-10,  JB,  NEB) 
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Micah,  patron  saint  of  19th  century  American  labor  unions,  would  sound 
like  a  rabble  rouser  were  he  to  confront  us  on  the  streets  of  Goshen: 

Hear,  you  heads  of  Jacob 

and  rulers  of  the  house  of  Israel! 

Is  it  not  for  you  to  know  justice? 

You  who  hate  the  good  and  love  the  evil 
Who  tear  the  skin  from  off  my  people, 

and  their  flesh  from  off  their  bones; 
who  eat  the  flesh  of  my  people, 

and  flay  their  skin  from  off  them, 
and  break  their  bones  in  pieces, 

and  chop  them  up  like  meat  in  a  kettle, 
like  flesh  in  a  caldron  (3:1-3,  RSV)  . 

I  end  this  sampling  of  the  prophetic  witness  by  quoting  from  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi  of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  the  final  book  of  the  Old  Testament: 

Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  to  prepare  the  way  before  me, 
and  Yahweh  whom  you  seek  will  suddenly  come  to  his  temple; 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant  in  whom  you  delight,  behold, 
he  is  coming,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts.  But  who  can  endure 
the  day  of  his  coming,  and  who  can  stand  when  he  appears? 

For  he  is  like  refiner’s  fire  and  the  fuller’s  soap....  ! - 

Then  I  will  draw  near  to  you  for  judgment; 

...  I  will  be  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers,  against 
the  adulterers,  against  those  who  swear  falsely,  against 
those  who  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  against  those  who  thrust  aside  the 
sojourner,  and  do  not  fear  me,  says  Yahweh  of  hosts  (3:1-2,  5). 

Archaeological  evidence  indicates  that  this  thundering  of  the  prophets 
was  not  without  its  economic  effect,  as  Israel  moved  from  an  agricultural 
society  toward  a  commercial  and  handicraft  economy.  Judean  towns  of  the  late 
eighth  century  give  evidence  of  a  remarkable  homogeneity  of  population  and 
’’yield  few  signs  of  extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty.  Concentration  of  craftsmen 
seem  to  have  existed,  with  whole  towns  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  pursuit 
of  a  single  industry,  such  as  the  weaving  or  dying  industry  at  Debir...;  some 
evidences  of  a  common  prosperity  may  be  observed.  The  disintegration  of  social 
patterns  and  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  had  clearly  not 
yet  gone  to  extreme  in  Judah,  as  it  had  in  Israel”  (John  Bright,  p.  260). 

Conclusion 

When  one  glimpses  something  of  the  totality  of. Israel’s  socio-economic 
system,  one  recognizes  the  inadequacy  of  seeing  the  system  only  in  terms  of 
one  or  two  institutions  and  of  then  trying  to  graft  these  institutions  into 
our  capitalistic  or  socialistic  models,  furthermore,  without  understanding 
what  the  prophets  were  aiming  at,  some  of  their  prophecies  may  be  misunder¬ 
stood  as  only  economic  nihilism.  The  ”bottom-up"  economic  system  of  ancient 
Israel  which  emphasizes  the  economic  freedom  and  primacy  of  the  individual 
household,  and  which  nevertheless  brings  those  households  out  of  economic 
isolation  and  vulnerability  by  cross-cutting  associations  and  commitment  to 
one  God  (to  whom  they  owe  mutual  help  and  love  to  the  neighbor)  is  a  system 
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difficult  to  understand  by  those  who  know  only  the  centralizing  models  of 
capitalism  or  socialism.  Yet  it  is  a  simple  system  and  quite  adaptable  to 
a  variety  of  situations,  perhaps  more  to  rural  areas  and  the  inner  city  than 
to  suburbia,  though  not  impossible  even  there. 

Christians  who  are  interested  in  Biblical  economics  should  be  devoted 
to  the  economic  freedom  and  primacy  of  the  individual  household,  whether  that 
household  is  represented  by  the  nuclear  family,  the  extended  family,  or  a 
fellowship  of  faith.  The  household  may  be  a  relatively  small  unit  or  as  large 
as  100  or  more.  The  larger  household  may  need  to  be  especially  responsive  to 
the  development  of  financial  responsibility  in  all  of  its  members. 

These  households  should  be  brought  out  of  their  economic  isolation  and 
vulnerability  by  conversion  and  commitment  to  the  covenant  God,  who  demands 
of  each  householder  a  repudiation  of  the  hierarchical  city-state  or  imperial 
economics,  and  commitment  to  a  system  of  mutual  aid  which  emphasizes  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  individual  households  who  are  gathered  together  in 
congregations.  Openness  of  households  on  financial  matters  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  New  Testament  church,  especially  the  Jerusalem  church. 

Besides  the  teaching  and  mutual  aid  of  the  congregation,  there  should  be 
cross-cutting  associations  responsible  for  teaching  and  mutual  aid  between 
congregations.  Local,  regional  and  centralized  meetings  should  occur  periodically 
in  which  the  anti -hierarchical ,  bottom-up  economics  should  be  discussed.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  cross-cutting  associations  themselves  that  their 
structures  do  not  become  hierarchical,  overly  centralized  or  bureaucratized. 

We  should  be  free  to  choose  and  adapt  economic  structures  of  our  day  which  may 
move  us  toward  the  Biblical  vision.  We  should  unite  such  structures,  however, 
with  certain  key  social -economic  structures  of  the  Bible  so  as  to  give  to  our 
congregations  a  sense  of  continuity,  with  Biblical  faith. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  of  Israel's  socio-economic  system  is  back¬ 
ground  for  understanding  the  radical  economic  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  for  under¬ 
standing  the  economic  practices  of  the  early  church. 

The  poor  and  disadvantaged  of  this  world  need  religious  and  economic/ 
social  leadership  if  they  are  to  be  led  out  of  their  slavery  existence.  The 
socially  and  economic  advantaged  of  this  world  may  also  escape  the  meaningless¬ 
ness  of  their  existence  by  following  the  example  of  Moses:  "By  faith  Moses, 
when  he  was  grown  up,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoah’s  daughter, 
choosing  rather  to  share  ill-treatment  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy 
the  fleeting  pleasures  of  sin.  He  considered  abuse  suffered  for  the  Christ 
greater  wealth  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
reward  (JB) .  By  faith  he  left  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  anger  of  the  king;  he 
held  to  his  purpose  like  a  man  who  could  see  the  Invisible  (JB) .  By  faith  he 
kept  the  Passover  and  sprinkled  the  blood,  so  that  the  Destroyer  of  the  first 
born  might  not  touch  them.  By  faith  the  people  crossed  the  Red  Sea  as  if  on 
dry  land;  but  the  Egyptians,  when  they  attempted  to  do  the  same  were  drowned" 

(Heb.  11:24-29). 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  INSIGHTS  INTO  MONEY  MATTERS 


by  Henry  Poettcker 


Millard  Lind,  in  his  paper  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  painting  the 
socio-economic  picture  in  Israel.  To  have  heard  how  Israel  worked  at  resist¬ 
ing  the  feudal istic  structures  of  the  Canaan  city  states,  to  see  how  she 
avoided  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  how  with  the  emphasis  on  mutual 
help  she  focussed  on  the  integration  of  each  person  into  a  household 

economy  which  would  enable  each  household  to  stand  on  its  own  financial  feet, 
is  to  understand  at  least  partially  why  that  society  knew  a  minimum  of  class 
extremes,  extremes  which  are  seen  in  many  other  societies  throughout  all  of 
history. 

There  are  a  number  of  further  points  which  Lind  makes  which  invite 
consideration  as  we  move  now  to  concentrate  on  what  the  NT  has  to  say  about 
"money  matters."  To  at  least  two  or  three  of  these  we  shall  return  in  the 
course  of  our  treatment. 

Preliminary  Considerations 

It  is  appropriate  to  observe  first  of  all  that  the  Israelite  society 
was  seen  as  a  totality,  with  the  religious  emphasis  and  religious  loyalties 
very  central.  Such  an  emphasis  determined  in  large  measure  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  Notwithstanding,  from  what  Lind  has  observed,  and  from  what  we  know 
about  the  reasons  for  some  strong  prophetic  pronouncements,  censure  for  trans¬ 
gressions,  it  is  proper  not  only  to  repeat  the  question:  how  much  was  Jesus’ 
radical  view  determined  by  the  socio-economic  system  of  Israel?  but  to  go 
one  step  further  to  ask  whether  that  radical  role  was  not  prompted  by  the 
failure  of  a  number  to  uphold  the  very  principles  the  structure  of  society 
was  to  promote.  I  believe  that  will  become  evident  as  we  make  our  study. 

Our  topic  asks  us  to  spell  out  what  the  NT  has  to  say  about  money  mat¬ 
ters.  From  the  outset  we  will  need  to  give  some  attention  to  terms.  While 
’money’  is  a  term  used,  and  types  of  money  are  numerous, ^  that  is  not  the 
only  word  that  will  need  to  occupy. our  attention.  The  concepts  rich  and 
poor  are  used  both  separately  and  in  tandem,  and  a  book  like  Richard  Batey’s, 
Jesus  and  the  Poor ,  is  very  relevant  for  some  of  the  issues  we  face  in  our 
consideration. ^  Similarly,  terms  such  as  poor,  blind,  maimed,  lame,  are 
designations  which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  who  the  recipients  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  may  be.  Again,  the  terms  wealth,  possessions,  and  property  are 
synonyms  which  appear  repeatedly  in  contexts  which  we  will  want  to  con¬ 
sider.  I  mention  this  to  prevent  us  from  thinking  that  our  task  is  done 
when  we  have  considered  the  term  ’money*. 

.  I  ;  •  >  ,  t 

Our  consideration  will  of  necessity  need  to  restrict  itself  to  some  of 
the  basic  facets  of  the  topic.  We  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  all  the  over¬ 
tones  or  ramifications  of  certain  questions  we  will  confront.  E.g.,  we 
could  profitably  pick  up  some  of  the  points  which  Lind  lifted  out,  and  trace 
their  further  development  in  the  NT.  It  would  be  helpful  to  see  how  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  concept  of  the  OT  changes  or  shades  over  to  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God  concept  in  the  NT.  While  we  want  to  address  the  latter,  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  a  few  observations  about  the  former. 
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Some  Reflections  on  the  Kingdom  of  God 

One  of  the  phenomena  which  strikes  us  very  forcefully  when  we  get  into 
the  NT  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  order.  This  is  not  to  say  that  one  now  for 
gets  about  the  OT.  No,  Israel  is  still  there,  and  numerous  lines  lead  back 
to  it.  Judgment  is  still  there,  and  it  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  But  there 
is  something  radically  different.  A  new  Israel  is  brought  to  birth  (Mk.  12: 
1-12,  the  parable  of  the  man  who  planted  a  vineyard,  but  received  terrible 
treatment  from  his  tenants).  Victory  over  evil  is  not  only  ah  exciting 
possibility,  but  a  wonderful  reality  (Mk.  3:20-27).  And  in  the  chief  Char¬ 
acter  who  appears  on  the  stage,  the  multitudes  detect  the  long  awaited  Mes¬ 
siah.  f 


When  this  Messiah  proclaims  His  good  news,  basic  in  it  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God. ^  Interestingly  enough,  nowhere  does  He  find  it  necessary  to  define 
the  term  Kingdom.  That  would  imply  that  His  hearers  are  familiar  with  it, 
and  are  able  to  place  it  into  a  meaningful  context.  From  our  familiarity 
with  the  NT  we  have  some  indication  of  both  the  context  and  the  content.  It 
spoke  of  a  rule  of  God — His  sovereignty.  It  spoke  of  judgment  by  which  God* 
righteousness  was  exemplified  and  actually  established.  It  spoke  of  God's 
faithfulness  to  His  covenant,  and  of  His  mercy  in  accepting  frail  men  to 
be  partners  in  His  agreement. 

A  brief  glance  back  into  the  OT  and  into  the  inter-testamental  period 
allows  us  to  see  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  vis  not  realized  there,  and  that 
fact  gave  rise  to  the  expectation  that  a  future  revelation  would  finally 
bring  the  sovereign  majesty  to  the  fore.  H.  Roux  has  called  this  dimension 
"the  essential  element  in  the  hope  of  Israel,"  traces  of  which  appear  even 
in  the  God-fearers  mentioned  in  the  NT.  Thus  when  Jesus  struck  this  theme 
He  was  picking  up  an  OT  strand  which  was  quite  familiar  to  His  hearers.  Yet 
His  was  a  difficult  task,  for  especially  during  the  inter-testamental  period 
there  had  grown  up  some  misconceptions  about  this  Kingdom  of  God  which  He 
now  found  it  necessary  to  correct.  That  struggle  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

When  Jesus  came  preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  (which  incidentally  was 
the  first  recorded  sermon  according  to  Mark  1:12); 5  He  was  in  the  words  of 
Alan  Richardson  telling  the  world  that  "God  was  setting  about  the  task  of 
putting  straight  the  evil  plight  into  which  the  world  had  fallen,  or  that  he 
was  beginning  to  bring  to  its  fulfillment  his  original  intention  in  the 
Creation. 

What  were  the  implications  of  Jesus'  proclamation?  Richardson  has  ob¬ 
served  that  the  proclamation  was  underscored  by  Jesus  Himself  with  signs 
that  verified  the  presence  of  God's  rule.  These  signs  were  of  two  types: 
the  miracles  and  the  parables--or  the  work  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The 
miracles  were  a  demonstration  of  Jesus'  identity;  they  legitimized  His  Mes¬ 
sianic  claims.  His  teachings  laid  out  the  ramifications  of  the  rule  of  God, 
in  effect,  the  claims  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  with  many  other  features  of  His  mission,  so  at  this  point  Jesus  in¬ 
troduced  that  which  sounded  strange  to  Jewish  ears.  They  looked  primarily 
to  the  future,  they  saw  the  reign  of  God  in  the  age  to  come,  an  age  that 
would  be  wholly  good.  Now  Jesus  daringly  insisted  that  it  could  and  should 
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be  a  present  reality.  Men  entered  it  now,  it  was  preached  now,  and  it  was 
to  be  received  now.  Here  was  something  truly  epoch-making.  And  strangely 
enough,  as  great  as  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus,  the  Baptist,  now  Jesus  will 
say  that  in  the  context  of  the  Kingdom,  he  is  least. 

Up  to  the  time  of  John  the  law  and  prophets  exi£ted--and  none  will 
question  the  greatness  of  either--but  since  John  the  Kingdom  of 
God  is  preached  (Luke  16:16).  The  Kingdom  is  something  which  by 
its  emergence  had  put  everything  that  went  before  it  out  of  date. 

In  the  giving  of  the  Kingdom  God  has  done  a  new  thing  for  men.? 

So  persons  are  asked  to  pray  for  it,  seek  it,  enter  it,  in  fact,  storm  in¬ 
to  it!  In  some  contexts  it  is  likened  to  life  itself  and  whether  one  re¬ 
ceives  it  or  benefits  from  it  is  determined  in  part  at  least  on  a  person's 
stance.  It  is  to  be  received  as  a  child  receives  a  gift,  with  a  forgiving 
spirit  and  with  a  certain  standard.  Jesus  can  make  the  demanding  state¬ 
ment,  that  unless  the  righteousness  of  those  seeking  the  Kingdom  surpasses 
that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  will  in  no  wise  enter  the  Kingdom. 

To  enter  this  domain  is  tantamount  to  receiving  eternal  life. 

Unique  with  Jesus  is  not  only  the  invitation  to  enter  the  Kingdom.  He 
also  demonstrates  how  it  is  done,  and  He  makes  it  possible.  By  His  complete 
obedience  to  God  He  releases  forces  which  are  breath-taking  and  unique  in 
what  they  accomplish.  Probably  at  no  point  was  this  power  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  in  the  way  in  which  evil  had  its  boundaries  drawn.  In  His  cast¬ 
ing  out  demons,  Jesus  revealed  that  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  was  already 
broken,  even  though  the  "mopping  up  campaign"  was  yet  going  on.  John  Allen 
speaks  of  this  as  Messianic  action:  "the  Messiah  joins  battle  with  the  de¬ 
monic  powers  in  the  person  of  their  head,  Satan.  Here  is  one  of  the  great 
themes  of  the  New  Testament,  'the  conflict  of  the  Kingdoms,'  as  it  has  been 
called."**  Jesus  performed  this  battle  in  the  power  of  God  and  He  said, 

"The  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  upon  you."9  Jesus  will  demonstrate  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  the  sum  total  of  the  individual's  complete  health  (sal¬ 
vation),  and  here  is  to  be  seen  the  "divine  cosmic  goal  of  creation." 

To  anticipate  something  which  we  will  note  about  the  use  of  riches  in 
the  NT,  the  warning  about  their  misuse,  and  the  dire  consequences  which  can 
follow,  we  face  the  whole  question  of  judgment.  And  that  too  finds  its 
dealing  with  people  under  the  Old  Covenant  (we  note  the  Day  of  Jahweh  con¬ 
cept)  ,  so  it  is  equally  an  integral  part  of  God's  dealing  in  Christ.  Jesus' 
coming,  together  with  the  many  crises  which  His  life  knew,  are  to  be  seen 
as  God's  judgment  (the  Greek  word  crisis — ktisis--is  the  word  for  judgment). 
Man's  response  to  what  God  offers  in  Jesus  indicates  his  either  coming  to 
terms  with  this  judgment,  or  of  its  coming  to  terms  with  him.  Jesus  said 
some  very  weighty  words  underscoring  this  very  thing  when  He  said. 

For  God  sent  the  Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  through  him.  He  who  believes 
in  him  is  not  condemned;  he  who  does  not  believe  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  has  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only 
Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  judgment,  that  the  light  has  come 
.  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For  everyone  who  does  evil 
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hates  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  exposed.  But  he  who; 
does  what  is  true  comes  to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  clearly  .« 
seen  that  his  deeds  have  been  wrought  in  God. 

John  3:17-21 

And  here  we  may  underscore  the  purpose  for  God’s  righteous  judgment, 
viz,  the  establishment  of  His  righteous  rule.  Hence,  people’s  response 
to  that  rule,  to  the  Kingdom,  is  not  now  seen  as  some  nebulous  speculation, 
but  a  concrete  confrontation  with  Jesus.  That  is  why  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  provokes  a  crisis — judgment. *0  And  one  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  it  by  confronting  Jesus. 

Jesus  and  Wealth 


It  is  in  that  context,  the  reality  of  the  Kingdom,  that  we  now  approach 
specifically  the  matter  of  money,  wealth,  possessions.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  neither  John’s  Gospel  nor  Mark's  Gospel  say  too  much  about  wealth. 
Words  such  as  riches — ploutos,  treasure — thesauros,  are  not  found  in  John, 
and  Mk.  has  only  three  references — one  in  the  parable  of  the  sower ;  when 
Jesus  interprets  the  parable  (4:19);  another  in  the  story  of  the  rich  young 
ruler  (chp.  10),  and  the  third  in  the  subsequent  application. 

Mt.  and  Lk.,  however,  contain  considerably  more  references.  The  first 
thing  to  note  is  that  their  records  are  not  the  same — in  fact,  there  is  a  de 
finite  contrast  between  the  two.  Luke’s  are  selected  and  so  presented  that 
according  to  J.W.  Slater,  they  reflect  hostility  toward  wealth  and  place  ap¬ 
proval  on  poverty.  In  any  case  there  is  less  favor  shown  to  wealth.  The 
passages  peculiar  to  Lk.  are: 

1:53  -  passage  from  Mary's  Magnificat 

3:11  -  John's  counsel  to  the  multitudes  to  share  what  they  have 

4:18  -  Jesus'  reading  of  the  passage  from  Isa.  61:1,2 

6:24,25  -  Jesus'  woe  against  the  rich 

12:13-21  -  Parable  of  the  rich  fool,  brought  on  by  the  request  of  a 

person  that  Jesus  intervene  to  settle  an  inheritance  quarrel 

14:12-14,  33  -  Counsel  not  to  invite  those  with  means,  but  invite  the 

poor  to  your  feasts 

16:1-13,  19-31  -  Parables  of  the  unjust  steward  and  of  Dives  and  Lazarus 

;  .  •*  ■  <  .  ;  ■  *  .  '  {  . 

Passages  in  both  Mt.  and  Lk.  where  those  in  Lk.  show  a  negative  bias  toward 
wealth  are:  ?•  • 

Mt.  5:3  --  Lk.  6:20  -  Beatitude,  speaking  of  the  poor 

Mt.  6:19-21  —  Lk.  12:33  -  sell  your  possessions,  lay  up  treasures  in 

heaven 

Mt.  5:42  —  Lk.  6:38  -  the  measure  you  give  is  the  one  you  will  get 

Mt.  19:21  --  Lk.  18:22  -  rich  young  ruler 

Mt.  22:1-14  --  Lk.  14:16-24  -  marriage  feast.  In  Mt.  the  good  and  bad 

are  called  in;  in  Lk.  it  is  the  poor, 
the  maimed,  the  lame  and  the  blind. 

Before  too  much  is  made  of  this  difference,^  it  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  some  of  Jesus'  severest  statements  about  wealth  come  either  in  Mt.  or 
in  all  three  Synoptic  Gospels,  e.g.  the  expression  "the  deceitfulness  of 
riches"  is  found  only  in  Mt.  13:22  and  Mk.  4:19.  Conversely,  it  is  to  Lk. 
that  we  are  indebted  for  statements  which  can  be  considered  anti-Ebionite, 
e.g.  both  Abraham  (rich)  and  Lazarus  (poor)  are  in  heaven,  in  bliss 
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(Lk.  16:19-31),  and  Lk.  tells  us  about  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus’ 
needs  (8:2,3). 

From  a  consideration  of  the  total  Gospel  presentation  we  may  make  the 
following  observations : 12 

1.  Jesus  does  assume  that  it  is  lawful  to  have  wealth  (compare  the  para¬ 
bles  of  the  unjust  steward,  Lk.  16:1-8;  the  pounds,  19:12-27;  and  the 
talents,  Mt.  25:14-30). 

2.  Jesus  lets  us  gather  from  His  teachings  that  wealth  is  given  by  God, 

a  gift  from  Him.  This  would  be  in  keeping  with  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  Psalmists,  and  may  be  concluded  from  the  parables  of  the  rich 
fool  and  of  the  talents  (Lk.  12:16-21  and  Mt.  25:14-30). 

3.  While  wealth  has  these  positive  aspects,  it  is  nevertheless  a  subor¬ 
dinate  entity  when  comparisons  are  made.  As  over  against  spiritual 
concerns,  material  things  (wealth)  are  inferior  (note  Lk.  16:10ff.). 
Because  of  their  fickleness  and  uncertainty  riches  cannot  be  an  ade¬ 
quate  goal  in  one’s  life  (Mt.  6:19,20).  They  do  not  necessarily  aid 
growth  in  character,  and  in  the  final  analysis  cannot  replace  or  make 
amends  for  the  loss  of  the  soul — true  life  (Mt.  16:26). 

4.  Wealth  can  only  be  considered  a  means,  never  an  end  in  itself.  When 
it  fails  to  foster  life’s  true  purpose  it  is  detrimental.  It  has  a 
positive  value  only  as  it  remains  the  means  to  the  greater  end.  That 
it  can  have  such  value  is  seen  in  the  results  of  the  actions  of  two 
persons  to  whom  the  master  entrusted  talents  (Mt.  25:14-30;  note  also 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  Lk.  19-31  and  the  unjust  steward  Lk.  16:1-13). 

When  God  bestows  such  a  trust  to  a  person,  integrity,  faithfulness 
and  wisdom  are  required  of  the  recipient.  Given  such,  the  right  pre¬ 
paration  is  being  made  for  larger  responsibilities  in  the  world  to 
come.  But  given  unfaithfulness,  lethargy  and  foolishness  lead  to  ac¬ 
tual  condemnation. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  has 
created  some  very  disturbing  questions  for  some  people.  How  could 
Jesus  commend  the  downright  dishonesty  of  the  steward?  We  have  here 
one  of  those  instances  where  the  problem  comes  in  when  a  comparison 
or  analogy  or  illustration  is  pushed  at  points  where  the  purpose  of 
the  comparison  is  not  meant  to  be  pushed.  At  issue  here  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  steward  in  assuring  his  future — not  the  condoning  by  Christ  of 
his  dishonest  practice. 

5.  It  must  be  noted  that  Jesus  does  more  than  speak  to  the  legitimacy  of 
possessions  and  give  directives,  for  their  use.  He  also  warns  of  their 
dangers  or  perils.  Several  may  be  listed. 

a)  Wealth  can  delude  a  person  regarding  his/her  true  worth — over  es¬ 
timation  of  who  one  is  (Lk.  12:16-21). 

b)  Wealth  can  usurp  the  only  true  source  of  loyalty — God  Himself — and 
in  effect  dethrone  Him  (Mt.  6:24;  Lk.  16:13). 

c)  Wealth  can  assume  the  role  of  a  safeguard  against  life’s  afflic¬ 
tions  (Lk.  12:16-21). 

d)  Wealth  can  brainwash  a  person  into  assuming  that  it  is  one’s  own 
"absolute  possession"  for  which  he  is  accountable  to  no  one  (Lk.  12: 
16-21) . 
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e)  It  can  numb  the  sense  of  spiritual  need  and  the  aspirations  for 
what  is  noble,  the  spiritual  values  (Mt.  13:22;  Lk.  16:19-31). 

f)  It  tends  to  localize  thoughts  and  aspirations  to  this  world, 
the  temporal  things  only  (Mt.  6:19-24). 

g)  Wealth  can  deaden  the  sensitivity  toward  others  who  are  needy, 
and  lead  to  a  denial  of  any  sense  of  responsibility  toward  others 

I!  .  (Lk.  12:16-21). 

h)  Wealth  can  lead  to  covetousness,  fostering  the  desire  for  more  and 
more  (Lk.  12:16-21),  although  it  is  also  clear,  poverty  is  not  a 
guarantee  against  covetousness. 

So  serious  were  these  dangers  as  Jesus  saW  them,  that  He  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  His  way  to  emphasize  them.  That  comes  through  particularly  in 
the  warning  that  those  who  are  rich  find  it  nigh  impossible  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  References  here  are  the  woes  spoken  against  those  who  are 
rich  and  prosperous  (Lk.  6:24,  25),  the  demand  for  would-be  disciples  to  re¬ 
nounce  everything  they  have  (Lk.  14:33),  and  the  concrete  situation  where  the 
young  ruler  is  asked  to  go  and  se}i  everything  he  has,  give  the  proceeds  to 
the  poor,  and  then  come  and  follow  (Mt.  19:21,  22;  Mk.  10:21ff.  and  Lk.  18: 
22-25).  Very  noteworthy  here  is  the  editorial  comment  made  by  Mark.  When 
the  young  man  brags  about  his  moral  accomplishments,  the  account  continues, 
"And  Jesus  looking  upon  him,  loved  him,  and  said..."  Jesus  was  no  kill-joy, 
but  His  deep  concern  for  people  was  born  out  of  His  love  for  them — and  the 

insight  He  had  about  what  lesser  loyalties,  such  as  to  wealth,  and  especially 

there,  do  in  usurping  the  place  of  the  supreme  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

We  find  here  the  tension  which  exists  in  every  area  of  our  Christian  ex¬ 
istence.  When  do  we  have  done,  on  the.  one  side,  with  overemphasis  on  grace 
which  simply  maintains  that  since  we  are  sinners  anyway,  and  ultimately  can 
never  measure  up,  let’s  forget  about  our  record  and  live  (with  our  money 
and  possessions),  trusting  God  to  forgive  whatever  is  necessary?  The  other 
side  of  the  tension  is  no  doubt  the  one  that  is  more  our  experience  as  Mennd- 

nites:  when  will  we  have  done  with  our  guilt  about  having  possessions  and 

working  so  hard,  and  wondering  whether  we’re  making  it  as  ’ thousandaires ’  and 
.millionaires,  ready  to  open  our  books  to  show  our  record?  It’s  not  bad! 


There  could  be  a  bit  of  comfort  or  easing  of  the  terrible  bind.  Slater 
says  after  having  mentioned  the  several  demands  of  Jesus: 

But  these  utterances  are  to  be  interpreted  also  in  accord  with  Jesus’ 
practice  of  embodying  His  teaching  in  bold,  striking,  picturesque  ut¬ 
terances  designed  and  fitted  to  arrest  attention.  He  expresses  Him¬ 
self  thus  strongly  in  order  to  impress  men  in  all  ages  with  the  ex¬ 
treme  peril  of  wealth,  and  to  admonish  the  rich  that  they  should  hold 
their  wealth  lightly,  and  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  it  if  duty  demands. 13 

I  say,  that  is  somewhat  of  a  respite.  But  when  we  come  to  the  statement  to 
the  young  ruler,  there’s  nothing  picturesque  or  gimmicky  there.  "You  lack 
one  thing.  Go  and  sell,  give  to  the  poor,  come  follow  me."  The  point  is 
clear.  When  anything,  no  matter  how  legitimate,  conflicts  with  Christ's 
claims--the  claims  of  the  Kingdom--it  must  go.  You  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon. ^ 
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Several  other  observations  are  in  order  as  we  look  further  at  the  Gospels. 
A  number  of  the  people  around  Jesus  clearly  had  some  means  which  they  could 
share  to  support  Jesus  in  His  ministry.  And  they  did.  A  group  of  women  for 
at  least  a  period  of  His  three  year  task  took  care  of  His  needs.  Within  the 
circle  of  disciples,  there  was  a  common  purse,  and  aid  which  came  in  was 
shared  by  the  group.  Here  was  where  the  brother/sister  concept  to  which 
Lind  referred  in  the  Israelite  setting,  continued  to  be  practised,  and  sig¬ 
nificant  is  the  fact  that  at  the  very  end  of  the  earthly  sojourn,  a  man  with 
means  shares  a  burial  spot  which  he  had.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  asks  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  the  body  of  Jesus,  which  he  wraps  in  a  shroud  and  places  "in 
his  own  new  tomb”  (Mt.  27:60). 

This  matter  of  sharing  meets  us  in  many  other  contexts.  When  the  hungry 
crowd  strikes  a  compassionate  chord  in  Jesus,  He  asks  that  the  disciples 
give  them  food.  As  meagre  as  it  may  be,  or  as  poor  as  a  person  may  be,  it 
must  always  be  possible — and  appropriate- -to  share.  Even  when  there  is  very 
little — as  when  the  widow  put  in  her  pennies  (all  that  she  had) --a  love  mo¬ 
tivation  does  not  calculate  the  personal  consequences  of  emptying  the  bank 
account.  Jesus  knew  well  that  such  concerns  would  be  there,  and  so  He  gave 
some  perspective  to  the  situation.  (Read  Mt.  6:25-33).  That's  trust! 

Some  years  ago  Millard  Fuller  of  Koinonia  Farms  shared  how  he  had  given 
away  $1,000,000.  It  wasn’t  easy.  Then  he  chose  to  live  with  the  brotherhood 
in  Americus,  letting  that  brotherhood  be  his  insurance  policy.  In  the  en¬ 
suing  discussion  someone  wanted  to  know  whether  he  didn't  think  that  being 
rich  was  a  relative  thing.  Did  it  not  depend  on  the  type  of  business,  the 
amount  of  capital  you  needed,  etc.?  Fuller  refused  to  be  drawn  into  a  de¬ 
bate  on  that  kind  of  issue.  His  answer  was:  "If  you  have  anything  to  share, 
you  are  rich!” 

The  Early  Church 


A  few  comments  about  the  Early  Church  will  need  to  suffice  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  today.  Our  text  becomes  first,  the  Bk.  of  Acts.  Communal  living,  at 
least  the  sharing  of  goods,  becomes  a  significant  part  of  the  early  believ¬ 
ing  fellowship.  Those  with  means  share.  "And  all  who  believed  were  together 
and  had  all  things  in  common;  .and  they  sold  their  possessions  and  goods  and 
distributed  them  to  all,  as  any  had  need.”  (Acts  2:44,  45)  Two  incidents  are 
specifically  singled  out.  Barnabas,  obviously  a  man  of  means,  sells  his 
'back  40'  and  gives  the  proceeds  to  the  apostles — to  be  shared  by  all.  But 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  doing  the  same  (perhaps  the  front  80) ,  are  devious 
and  insincere.  Impressions  seem  to  matter  more  to  them  than  integrity,  and 
the  result  is  disastrous.  Is  insincerity  really  that  serious?  Here  we  may 
well  note  the  earlier  observation,  that  riches  do  not  necessarily  aid  growth 
of  character,  and  when  they  become  means  to  lesser  ends — selfish  ends — they 
are  not  only  potentially  dangerous,  but  destructive. 

Acts  chp.  6  reflects  how  prejudice  can  determine  the  use  of  common 
goods;  the  Hellenist  widows  were  overlooked  in  the  daily  distribution.  In 
chp.  8,  a  magician  (Simon)  purposes  to  buy  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  commodity 
to  use  for  his  own  gain--and  that  after  he  believed.  Chp.  9  tells  the 
beautiful  story  of  Dorcas  and  her  acts  of  charity--the  first  Christian  sew¬ 
ing  circle!  And  finally  there  is  the  structured  plan  of  gathering  funds  in 
the  Christian  Diaspora  for  the  home  church  in  Jerusalem  during  a  time  of 
great  need--a  famine.  Paul  speaks  to  this  at  some  length  in  2  Cor.  chp  8, 
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appealing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Asia  Minor  Christians  on  the  basis  of 
Christ's  example  (v.  8ff.),  the  availability  of  means  (v.  14),  the  decision 
of  the  entire  brotherhood  (v.  19),  and  the  demonstration  of  their  own  love 
(v.  24). 15 

It  is  in  order  to  keep  in  mind  something  about  Paul's  stance.  Believ¬ 
ing  as  he  did  that  the  Lord's  return  was  imminent,  he  gave  his  teachings 
in  that  context,  and  he  could  say:  "So  brethren,  in  whatever  state  each  was 
called,  there  let  him  remain  with  God"  (1  Cor.  7:23f).  He  follows  that 
up  with  a  reference  to  property: 

Further,  that  those... who  buy,  be  as  though  they  had  no  goods, 
and  those  who  deal  with  the  world  as  though  they  had  no  dealings 
with  it.  For  the  form  of  this  world  is  passing  away.  7:29ff. 

Of  this  Hengel  remarks:  "Here  we  have  a  revolution  in  the  standard  of  values 
previously  taken  for  granted,  the  gaining  of  freedom  on  the  basis  of  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  believer,  motivated  by  the  nearness  of  the  Lord  and  the  end  of 
the  world. "16 

In  the  Pastorals  Paul  appears  to  hold  similar  concerns  about  riches  as 
did  his  Master.  Hence  he  gives  a  charge  to  his  younger  co-worker,  Timothy, 
pleading  for  sound  teaching  and  a  modest  approach  to  the  daily  necessities 
of  life.  He  is  aware  that  a  false  sense  of  values  leads  some  even  to  try  to 
use  the  spiritual  things  for  personal  gain,  "imagining  that  godliness  is  a 
means  of  gain."  Rather  than  that,  he  says. 

There  is  great  gain  in  godliness  with  contentment;  for  we  brought 
nothing  into  the  world,  and  we  cannot  take  anything  out  of  the  world; 
but  if  we  have  food  and  clothing,  with  these  we  shall  be  content. 

But  those  who  desire  to  be  rich  fall  into  temptation,  into  a  snare, 
into  many  senseless  and  hurtful  desires  that  plunge  men  into  ruin  and 
destruction.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evils;  it  is 
through  this  craving  that  some  have  wandered  away  from  the  faith  and 
pierced  their  hearts  with  many  pangs.  1  Tim.  6:6-10 

Then,  having  seen  the  danger,  Paul  demonstrates  the  same  kind  of  love  Jesus 
had  when  He  spoke  to  the  rich  young  ruler.  Having  given  a  charge  to  Timothy 
in  vss.  11-16  he  calls  for  loving  counsel  of  those  who  have  this  world's 
goods.  Let  them  do  what  they  do  unto  God,  aware  of  their  loyalty  to  Him. 

He  assumes  the  setting  of  the  fellowship  where  brotherly/sisterly  admonition 
is  possible. 

As  for  the  rich  in  this  world,  charge  them  not  to  be  haughty,  nor  to 
set  their  hopes  on  uncertain  riches  but  on  God  who  richly  furnishes 
us  with  everything  to  enjoy.  They  are  to  do  good,  to  be  rich  in  good 
deeds,  liberal  and  generous,  thus  laying  up  for  themselves  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  future,  so  that  they  may  take  hold  of  the  life  which 
is  life  indeed.  vss.  17-19 

Verse  19  sounds  almost  like  Jesus'  statement  about  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven. 

What  then  was  Paul’s  attitude  toward  those  with  means?  He  held  that 
the  rich,  like  -other  peopleware  to  see  themselves  under  the  Lordship 
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of  Christ.  If  loyalty  there  is  genuine,  and  if  Christian  counsel  is  heeded, 
they  will  give  and  share  as  is  expected--and  will  be  laying  up  treasures 
(or  as  he  says  good  foundation)  for  the  future.  Every  believer,  like  Paul, 
should  know  how  to  live — whether  in  plenty  or  in  want--to  the  greater  glory 
of  God. 

Summary 

Our  study  has  revealed  the  following:  , 

1.  There  is  a  continuity  in  the  NT  with  the  OT  community  and  with  its 
stance  toward  God. 

2.  There  are  various  terms  which  help  us  to  consider  the  question  of 
money  and  possessions  in  the  NT. 

.3.  Any  adequate  consideration  of  money  needs  to  be  set  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  ’’new”  which  meets  us  in  the  MT:  the  establishment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God. 

4.  The  sources  which  we  use,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  need  some  careful 
analysis  and  comparison. 

5.  Jesus  has  much  to  say  about  money  and  wealth: 

--that  it  is  legitimate  to  have  wealth 
--that  it  is  a  gift  from  God 

--that  it  is  subordinate  to  spiritual  concerns 
--that  it  is  a  means  only 

--that  there  are  grave  dangers  connected  with  it. 

6.  The  disciples  demonstrate  something  about  the  use  of  wealth,  and 
show  the  necessity  and  the  possibility  of  sharing. 

;  *  •  *  •  S  l  ■ 

7.  The  Early  Church  continued  to  illustrate  both  the  right  and  the  wrong 
uses  of  money. 

If  we  were  to  summarize  we  might  simply  say,  to  the  members  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  those  who  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there 
comes  the  call  to  faithfulness  in  all  of  life.  Specifically  for  our  consid¬ 
eration  that  means  seeing  our  possessions  as  a  gift,  entrusted  to  us  for  in¬ 
vestment,  to  assure  us  our  own  future,  but  as  clearly,  to  share  with  others 
to  make  their  lives  as  whole  as  ours.  It  means  to  live  so  detached  that  like 
the  birds  and  the  lilies  we  don't  try  to  add  the  cubit,  or  control  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  place  first  things  first  (seeking  Christ’s  goals),  so  that 
His  Kingdom  may  come  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
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FOOTNOTES 

fi  . 

1.  Types  of  money  include:  argurion,  silver;  chief  medium  of  exchange. 
chalkos,  brass,  coins  of  brass  or  copper,  money  of  the  common  people, 
kerma,  cut  up,  hence  small  change;  this  was  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 

money  changers. 

nomisma,  from  the  verb  to  acknowledge  as  customary  or  lawful,  hence  lawful 
coin.  The  Roman  tribute  was  paid  with  such,  viz,  the  denarius. 
ta  didrachma,  a  definite  sum  of  money,  also  known  as  tribute  money,  levied 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  Temple. 
stater,  piece  of  money,  shekel,  worth  about  10  dollars. 

talanton,  talent,  in  NT  usually  thought  of  as  silver,  worth  ca.  $700-1000. 
mina,  1/60  of  a  talent,  hence  ca.  $10. 

denar ion,  equivalent  to  a  shilling,  sometimes  translated  penny. 
kodrantes,  a  farthing  or  penny,  the  smallest  of  the  Roman  coins. 

Other  terms  include:  thesauros,  that  which  is  deposited,  a  store, 
treasure.  This  word  is  normally  used  in  the  NT  in  contexts  in  which 
there  is  a  contrast  between  heavenly  and  earthly  treasure,  Mt.  6:19-21 
In  Col.  2:3  Paul  speaks  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
are  hidden  in  Christ,  as  distinct  from  illusory,  earthly  wisdom, 

(2:4,  8). 

ta  huparchonta,  substance,  property,  possessions,  Lk.  8:3. 

2.  Richard  Batey,  Jesus  and  the  Poor.  New  York:  Harper  Row,  1972. 


3.  Matthew  quite  consistently  uses  the  term  Kingdom  of  Heaven  instead  of 
Kingdom  of  God.  A  comparison  of  the  parallels  will  indicate  that  this  for 
him  is  a  synonymous  term.  The  endeavors  of  a  number  of  interpreters  to  put 
different  meanings  into  the  two  terms  have  not  proven  convincing.  The  strong 
insistence  of  a  number  of  scholars  to  reserve  the  Kingdom  exclusively  for 
the  Jews,  and  the  Church  for  the  Gentiles  is  not  supported  in  Scripture. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  not  possible  to  make  the  Church  and  the  King¬ 
dom  completely  synonymous  as  some  have  done.  Cf .  Erland  Waltner,  ’’The 
Church  in  the  Bible",  in  The  Believers’  Church  (Newton:  The  General  Con¬ 
ference  Mennonite  Church,  1955),  pp.  60ff. 

4.  H.  Roux,  "Kingdom  of  God",  in  A  Companion  to  the  Bible,  ed.  J.  J. 
von  Allmen  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1958),  p.  217. 

5.  The  message  of  John  the  Baptist  was  similar  to  that  of  Jesus.  For  a 
consideration  of  the  role  of  this  new  prophet,  see  Ladd,  Jesus  and  the 
Kingdom  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964),  p.  lOlff. 

6.  "Kingdom  of  God,"  in  A  Theological  Wordbook  of  the  Bible,  ed.  Alan 
Richardson  (New  York:  The  MacMilland  Company,  1951),  p.  119. 

7.  William  Barclay,  The  Mind  of  Jesus  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers, 
1960),  p.  49. 

8.  "The  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  Crucified",  in  Interpretation,  April,  1955 

9.  For  a  rather  full  treatment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  several 
dimensions,  cf.  Millar  Burrows,  Outline  of  Biblical  Theology  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster  Press,  1946),  pp.  188ff. 
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10.  Richardson,  op,  cit.,  p.  121. 

t  1  r  ■ 

11.  Some  have  charged  Luke  with  leaning  toward  Ebionism,  the  group  which 
preached  the  "sinfulness  of  wealth  and  the  merit  of  poverty." 

12.  Note  J.  W.  Slater,  "Wealth",:  in  A  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gos¬ 

pels,  ed.  James  Hastings  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1912),  Vol.  II 
pp.  215ff.  . 

13.  Idem. ,  p.  817. 

14.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  for  riches.  It  came  to  desig 
nate  the  devil  or  demon  of  covetousness. 

15.  Thereis  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  reference  to  means,  v.  14,  im¬ 
plied  that  there  were  many  rich  people  in  the  fellowship.  Martin  Hengel  in 
his  book  Property  and  Riches  in  the  Early  Church  (Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1974),  says  that  in  his  ethical  admonitions  Paul  "did  not  require 
complete  abolition  of  differences  in  means,  but  looked  for  active  and  effec¬ 
tive  brotherly  love."  He  believed  in  the  law  of  the  harvest,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  "gifts  of  love  not  only  supply  the  needs  of  the  brethren, 
but  also  lead  to  grateful  praise  to  God  among  those  who  receive  them  (II  Cor 
9:12)."  p.  39.  cf.  also  Batey,  Jesus  and  the  Poor,  chp.  IV,  "Paul  and 

the  Collection." 

16.  Martin  Hengel,  Property  and  Riches  in  the  Early  Church,  Transl. 
by  John  Bowden  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1974),  p.  40. 
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Milestone  In  Biblical  Interpretation  In  The  Free  Church 

"Meet  Millard  Lind,  who  believes  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel  is 
a  case  of  absolute  miracle."  With  these  words  David  Noel  Freedman  introduced 
Millard  Lind  to  his  graduate  school  academic  twin  Frank  Moore  Cross,  Jr. ,  Professor 
of  Divinity  of  Harvard  University.  Lind  is  a  'grandson’  of  the  Baltimore -Harvard 
schools  as  that  is  referred  to  by  Freedman  on  page  14  in  the  foreward  written  by 
the  doctoral  "father"  of  Millard  C.  Lind.  In  a  further  note  by  Freedman,  now 
Professor  of  Biblical  Studies  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  it  is  noted  that  Lind 
takes  a  very  courageous  position  in  bringing  out  this  book  to  the  world  of  Biblical 
studies.  Now  as  this  writer  knows  Lind  and  I  am  sure  as  Freedman,  who  has  worked 
so  intimately  with  Lind  in  his  graduate  studies,  must  surely  know,  Lind  is  afraid  of 
nothing!  At  first  I  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why  Freedman  called  the 
writing  of  this  dissertation  and  its  publication  a  courageous  act. 

It  is  also  a  courageous  act  as  far  as  the  publisher  is  concerned.  One  pages 
through  the  book  and  finds  that  the  last  58  pages  of  the  book  involve  an  index 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  names  and  subjects,  10  pages  of  biblical  references,  and 
almost  40  pages  of  footnotes,  testimony  to  Lind’s  thoroughgoing  research  and  sense 
of  responsibility  to  provide  the  most  detailed  documentation  of  his  position.  In 
view  of  this  one  can  understand  why  the  publishers  had  serious  questions  about 
taking  on  the  publication  of  this  work  since  their  usual  responsibility  is  felt  to 
be  the  lay  reader.  (I  trust  that  many  readers  will  take  a  post  card  in  hand  and 
commend  the  publishers  for  taking  on  a  heavier  work  of  this  kind.) 

We  come  back  to  the  words  "absolute  miracle."  Lind  is  making  the  point  that 
the  Exodus  was  a  weaponless  victory  by  the  LORD.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
work  of  Barak  and  Deborah  in  the  battle  against  Sisera  as  recorded  in  Judges  5  where 
a  major  compromise  has  taken  place.  While  Yahweh  was  irivolved  in  that  battle  in  the 
form  of  a  miracle  of  deliverance  Israel  was  also  involved.  Lind's  sense  of  deep 
responsibility  to  the  congregation  (he  was  a  pastor,  editor,  and  curriculum  writer 
for  over  15  years)  is  evident  in  that  long  before  the  book  was  published  he  was 
speaking  of  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites  in  at  least  two  major  stages: 

Exodus  15,  the  Song  of  Miriam  and  Moses,  represents  the  creative  period  of  the 
relationship  between  Yahweh  and  Israel;  the  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  5,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  in  motion  what  Lind  has  called  the  first  adaptive  period.  Already 
in  its  earliest  stages  Israel  had  compromised  in  thinking  that  the  Lord  needs  the 
Israelites  to  fight  his  battles.  This  is  not  surprising  when  the  Song  of  Deborah 
even  says  of  the  Israelites  who  were  AWOL  or  indecisive  about  participating:  "they 
came  not  to  the  help  of  Yahweh"  (5:23)  This  Lind  was  saying  already  a  decade  and 
a  half  ago.  Like  Howard  Charles,  his  colleague  in  New  Testament  studies,  he  let 
the  scholarly  world  wait  while  he  ministered  to  the  congregation,  a  fundamentally 
Biblical  position.  With  this  book,  Millard  Lind  is  no  longer  the  most  unpublished 
Mennonite  scholar. 

It  was  six  years  ago  that  I  decided  that  if  I  were  to  work  in  the  same  seminaries 
and  in  the  same  departments  in  those  seminaries  with  with  Millard  Lind  I  should  learn 
to  know  him  better,  and  what  could  be  a  better  way  to  become  acquainted  with  Lind 
than  to  read  his  dissertation?  At  the  very  start  I  was  impressed  with  his  capacity 
to  wield  all  the  tools  of  research  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  in  such  a  way  as 
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not  only  to  show  his  competence  in  these  areas,  which  of  course  is  the  intent  of 
a  doctoral  dissertation.  However,  he  could  also,  in  wielding  those  tools,  take 
an  issue  which  is  very  central  in  the  politics  of  the  world  at  this  time  and  in  an 
interesting  way  develop  his  position  for  what  I  thought  would  be  the  serious  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  expert.  It  is  true  he  makes  reference  to  "J"  and  MEM,  MDM 
and  "P",  and  in  a  conservative  denomination  like  the  Mennonite  Church  this 
immediately  raises  problems.  Perhaps  he  could  have  used  such  expressions  as  "the 
earlier  sources"  and  "the  later  sources";  yet  we  do  know  that  in  the  work  of 
German  scholar  Rendtorff  the  whole  of  the  source  criticism  orthodoxy  approach  is 
being  challenged  rather  vigorously  even  as  the  priority  of  Mark  in  New  Testament 
criticism  is  being  severely  challenged.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  references  in 
the  Scriptures  themselves  to  the  sources  that  tfyey  used  such  as  the  Song  of  Jashar 
in  Joshua  (10:13)  and  the  directions  on  the  part  of  the  Chronicler  to  the  reader  to 
go  to  sources  such  as  "the  Commentary  on  .the  Book  of  the  King"  (II  Chr.  24:27)  for 
more  detailed  observations.  We  also  see  clear  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
other  sources --some  of  them  may  well  be  sources  over  and  beyond  those  places  where 
specific  names  are  given  to  sources.  There  certainly  is  adequate  analogy  in 
antiquity  for  a  weaving  together  of  various  sources  to  produce  one  unified  document 
as  for  example,  the  second  century  Tatian,  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  weave  the 
four  Gospels  into  one  consecutive  work  called  The  Diatessaron.  Or  consider  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  which  is  dated  to  the  nineteenth  century  before  Christ.  Experts 
in  the  study  of  law  in  the  Ancient  Near  East  have  pointed  out  that  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi  represents  the  end  of  a  development  rather  than  the  beginning.  Earlier 
law  codes  have  been  found  which  can  be  seen  in  a  larger  context  in  the  widely  known 
work  of  Hammurabi  recovered  for  us  by  archeology. 


Lind  has  taken  into  full  account  the  major  reversal  that  has  taken  place 
in  biblical  studies  since  the  archaeological  revolution  made  its  impact  on  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  Wellhausen  synthesis  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  discipline  of  archaeology  was  still  'in  diapers."  The  application 
of  such  highly  scientific  techniques  as  stratigraphy  and  typology  had  been 
used  only  by  the  amateur  archaeologist,  Heinrich  Schliemann  at  the  ancient  city 
of  Troy.  It  was  only  with  the  work  of  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  that  these  basic 
"tool/methods"  were  first  used  with  any  degree  of  scientific  confidence. 

It  was  only  with  the  work  of  W.  F.  Albright  that  the  stratigraphy  of  the  remains 
of  ancient  cities  in  Palestine  began  to  be  firmly  established.  The  tables 
were  turned  on  the  Wellhausen  synthesis  which  regarded  generally  that  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  younger  than  the  prose  (classical  studies  had  always 
regarded  the  situation  as  reversed:  that  the  poetry  in  general  was  older 
than  the  prose).  With  the  discovery  in  1929  of  the  Canaanite  text  involving  a 
mass  of  material  in  poetic  form  from  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  the  synthesis  had 
to  give  way.  At  the  present  time,  the  Song  of  Deborah  in  Judges  5  is  regarded 
as  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Bible  and  the  oldest  segment  of  the  Scriptures 
regardless  of  literary  form.  Such  Psalms  as  29,  68,  and  the  Song  of  Moses  and 
Miriam  are  regarded  only  as  briefly  younger.  One  Old  Testament  scholar  says 
that  the  range  of  the  types  of  Hebrew  from  earliest  to  latest  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  types  of  English  from  Beowolf  to  Browning.  Perhaps  the  reader  can  see 
my  excitement  when  Lind  puts  these  orientations  to  work  on  a  specific  cultural 
phenomenon- -one  that  hangs  heavily  around  the  neck  of  the  present  world  community 
in  a  most  threatening  way — warfare. 

John  Howard  Yoder,  a  colleague  of  Lind  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries,  in  a  message  addressed  to  one  of  the  Goshen  College  Festival 
activities  several  years  ago,  made  the  statement  that  everything  that  is  said 
in  the  New  Testament  is  said  against  something.  This  represents  a  principle 
of  interpretation  which  Lind  consistently  uses  in  his  work--observing  points  of 
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continuity  and  especially  points  of  diversity  within  the  Old  Testament --between 
that  which  is  recorded  in  the  OT  and/or  that  which  has  come  to  light  through 
recent  studies  of  the  history  and  the  archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament . 

Lind  begins  his  work  by  a  careful  review  of  previous  efforts  on  this 
subject — then  he  uses  a  quasi-historical  approach  in  organizing  the  materials. 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  "Yahweh  as  Warrior"  presents  the  theme  to  be 
developed:  history  of  treatment  in  the  past,  relationship  between  war  and 
political  structure,  Yahweh's  wars  even  against  his  own  people  Israel  (n.b.), 
and  a  presentation  of  the  Primary  History.  Lind  deals  with  this  problem  from 
earliest  times  through  the  Torah  (Genesis  to  Deuteronomy)  and  through  the  Prophets. 
Freedman  notes  the  boundaries  of  Lind’s  study  by  calling  attention  to  Lind’s 
thesis  working  through  the  great  narratives  of  Israel’s  experience  calling 
this  "the  Primary  History"  (Torah  and  Former  Prophets).  In  the  foreword  to 
the  book  (p.  15)  Freedman  notes  the  equally  important  task  of  looking  through  the 
rest  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  particularly  the  Latter  Prophets.  As  is  the  case 
in  the  Latter  Prophets  like  Isaiah,  one  observes  the  beauty  of  the  language  with 
which  the  major  principle  is  articulated.  The  Writings  also  reflect  creatively 
the  thoughts  of  Israel  over  its  whole  history.  A  large  task  which  has  a  fantastic 
beginning  in  this  work  leaves  much  to  be  done.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Lind 
has  not  touched  the  material  of  the  Latter  Prophets  and  Writings.  There  is, 
on  the  contrary,  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  Biblical  references  chiefly  to  II 
Chronicles,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Twelve  (which  we  call  Minor; 
that  is,  the  shorter  prophetic  collections  from  Hosea  through  Malachi).  Lind’s 
students  and  colleagues  may  honor  his  achievement  in  this  book  by  carrying  the 
task  beyond  what  Lind  has  done. 

After  presenting  the  subject  and  the  history  of  his  research  methods  and 
scope,  Lind  proceeds  to  develop  his  thought  on  a  historical  basis  treating 
separately  Warfare  in  the  Patriarchal  Period,  Warfare  in  the  Exodus,  the  Conquest 
as  Yahweh's  War,  From  the  Judges  to  King  David,  the  shortest  chapter  entitled 
"A  Theology  of  Defeat"  (which  has  but  five  pages!).  Battles,  Kings,  and 
Prophets,  Warfare  Theology  in  the  Deuteronomic  Writings,  and  last.  Retrospect 
and  Prospect. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in 
the  five-page  chapter  VI,  entitled  "A  Theology  of  Defeat."  One  looks  forward 
eagerly  to  Lind's  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Latter  Prophets  and  the 
Writings  as  focused  for  example  in  Isaiah  53  and  Psalm  22.  The  longest  of 
the  Servant  Songs  opens  and  closes  with  Holy  War  terminology  (Isa.  53:1  "the 
arm  of  the  Lord",  and  53:12  which  refers  to  dividing  the  spoil  with  the  strong). 

It  would  appear  that  set  within  the  holy-war  paradigm  is  to  be  found  the  Lord’s 
own  victory  through  the  defeat  of  his  people  as  embodied  in  the  Servant.  One 
may  ask  whether  this  Isaianic  segment  corrects  the  basic  paradigm  of  Exodus  15. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which,  if  Yahweh  alone  is  the  warrior,  that  Yahweh 
himself  kills.  But  when  one  sees  the  determination  of  the  chariot -borne  foe 
as  described  in  Exodus  15:9,  it  becomes  clear  that  they  destroyed  themselves! 

"...  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake/  I  will  divide  the  spoil..."  The  words 

are  identical  with  Isaiah  53:12:  "...  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong..." 

The  reviewer  appreciates  the  structure  of  the  material  in  which  there  is 
a  thoughtful  introduction  in  most  chapters,  a  very  helpful  conclusion  to  most 
of  the  chapters  with  some  comments  in  the  last  chapter  entitled  Retrospect  and 
Prospect. 
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It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  for  a  writer  to  have  the  approval  of  his 
work  in  the  form  of  the  foreword  by  David  Noel  Freedman,  who  is  known  the  world 
around  for  his  expertise  in  Old  Testament  studies,  and  an  introduction  by  John 
Howard  Yoder,  who  represents  in  a  similar  way  the  field  of  theology.  Freedman 
notes  that  the  thesis  "...  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  interpretation  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  poem.  Exodus  15:  what  is  its  relationship  to  the  prose 
accounts,  and  what  is  its  date  of  composition.  There  is  no  consensus,  but  Lind 
adopts  the  position  advocated  essentially  by  the  Baltimore -Harvard  schools,  and 
a  growing  number  of  scholars  in  the  field,  namely  that  the  poem  is  independent  of 
any  of  the  prose  sources  and  older  than  all  of  them.  It  is  roughly  contemporary 
with  the  event  and  therefore  expresses  Israel’s  original  understanding  of  this 
formative  event  in  its  history.”  (page  14.) 

The  very  thoughtful  paragraph  from  John  Howard  Yoder  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  is  worthy  of  comment 
here  with  regard  to  the  significance  for  the  larger  people  of  God  in  our  world 
today  of  this  book,  ’’The  book  is  an  exercise  in  ecumenically  open  conversation. 

Any  point  it  can  make  must  share  the  language  of  the  interlocutors  who  must  in 
our  age  first  of  all  be  the  other  historically  aware  interpreters  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  For  this  reason  Lind  takes  account  of  documentary  hypotheses  and  the 
various  historical  reconstructions  current  in  the  field  since  the  age  of 
Wellhausen.  There  are  other  pre-critical  or  non-critical  ways  of  reading  the 
Old  Testament --Jewish,  Catholic,  and  conservative  Protestant  ways--but  by  the 
nature  of  the  issue  his  choice  in  favor  of  the  encounter  with  critical  alternatives 
on  their  own  terms,  was  the  only  right  one”,  (p.  19) 

Yoder,  who  writes  the  introduction,  mentions  the  fact  that  ’’Certainly 
the  non-professional  reader  should  not  be  put  off  by  the  apparatus  of  scholarship. 
His  or  her  interests  may  well  be  served  simply  for  the  thread  of  the  argument 
with  minimal  attention  to  the  numerous  footnotes.”  There  are  some  terms, 

however,  that  I  marked  as  needing  comment  in  a  glossary:  "Reed  Sea,”  "primary 
history,”  "Deuteronomic  Historian,"  "Baltimore -Harvard  schools,"  on  page  25: 
"synergistic,"  (while  this  term  is  explained  at  a  later  point  it  is  probably 
crucial  enough  to  warrant  a  place  in  the  glossary),  page  27:  "Mari  archives," 
"theo-political,"  page  173:  "Deutero -Isaiah. 


Looking  over  the  footnotes  for  pages  that  have  to  do  with  the  period  of 
the  patriarchs,  I  notice  references  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  and  the  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  both  found  in  the  so-called  Pseudepigrapha.  In  a 
reprint  of  this  book,  which  I  personally  expect,  it  would  be  helpful  to  include 
these  references  in  the  index.  (Menno  Simons  as  someone  noted,  uses  surprisingly 
much  of  the  Apocrypha.)  The  same  might  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
various  sources  available  in  such  crucial  works  as  J.  B.  Pritchard’s  Ancient 
Near  Eastern  Texts  Relating  to  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  puzzling  to  Lind  why  Patrick  D.  Miller  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
(Richmond,  Virginia)  holds  to  the  ancient  dating  of  such  songs  as  Exodus 
15,  yet  holds  that  ascription  of  victory  solely  to  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  Yahweh  has  been  inserted  in  this  poem  at  a  later  time  (see  p.  178,  n.  18). 

Is  this  possibly  the  point  that  Freedman  is  making  when  he  introduced  Lind  to 
Frank  Cross  as  a  believer  in  the  Exodus  as  absolute  miracle?  Biblical  scholars 
for  the  most  part,,  it  seems  to  this  writer,  are  afraid  of  the  word  miracle.  It 
presents  no  problem  to  Lind  and  as  he  lets  the  material  speak  for  itself  instead 
of  abandoning  the  presuppositions  of  much  of  scholarship  present  and  since 
Wellhausen  which  tries  to  to  "explain"  miracles  instead  of  accepting  them  and 
perhaps  losing  face.  I  do  recall  however  that  an  outstanding  recent  biblical 
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scholar  the  late  Harold  H.  Rowley  in  The  Faith  of  Israel  published  decades  ago 
accepted  the  Exodus  as  miracle.  Rowley  insisted  that  for  him  the  Exodus  was  a 
miracle  in  the  convergence  of:  a  natural  phenomenon,  the  wind;  a  personal 
phenomenon,  the  Lord's  revelation  to  Moses;  and  third,  a  social  phenomenon  in  that 
the  children  of  Israel  dared  to  follow  Moses’  command  and  experienced  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  what  the  Lord  promised  to  Moses. 

For  the  tradition  (both  academic  and  ecclesiastical)  which  Lind  and  the 
reviewer  represent  "...everything  depends  upon  whether  the  central  events  actually 
occurred,"  to  use  an  expression  from  the  late  G.  Ernest  Wright’s  God  Who  Acts 
(1952,  p.  126).  If  they  have  not  happened,  what  motivation  is  there  to  reincarnate 
them?  Incarnational  theology  is  indeed  at  the  foundation  of  the  Biblical  story: 

"Ye  shall  be  holy  even  as  I  the  LORD  your  God  am  holy"  (Lev.  19:2). 

Two  final  words,  with  my  heartiest  congratulations  and  gratitude  for  a  superb 
piece  of  work,  must  be  said!  While  this  book  deals  with  war  in  the  Scriptures, 
it  touches  on  many  related  issues  such  as  politics,  role  of  women,  and  archaeology  in 
Biblical  studies.  The  book  deserves  the  kind  of  use  to  which  Laurelville 
Study  Center  and  Lind's  alma  mater  (Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary)  has  put  it. 

They  have  invited  Lind  personally  to  comment  on  and  respond  to  questions  the  book 
has  raised  in  lay  as  well  as  academic  contexts. 

I  would  hope  that  a  book  like  this  would  be  received  with  grace  by  those  in 
our  larger  Mennonite  circles  who  are  deeply  concerned  about  a  futuristic  approach 
to  the  Scriptures  and  especially  prophecy.  I  would  hope  also  that  those  like 
Millard  and  mewho  are  also  concerned  to  bring  the  message  of  the  prophets  down  to 
the  present  time  would  have  the  grace  to  receive  the  dedicated  scholarship  of  the 
futuristically  oriented  approaches.  We  have  in  common  a  conviction  that  there  is 
predictive  prophecy  and  that  we  are  a  people  of  the  Word  under  our  risen  Lord. 


Jacob  J.  Enz 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Yahweh  is  a  Warrior.  Scottdale.*:  Herald  Press,  1980.  232  pp. 

However  unlikely  it  may  seem,  judged  by  its  title,  Yahweh  is  a  Warrior,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Christian  Peace  Shelf  series.  The  subtitle  indicates  that  the 
investigation  deals  with  a  theology  of  warfare  in  ancient  Israel.  In  a  word,  that 
theology  regards  Yahweh  as  the  warrior  whose  battles  are  fought  by  miracles  without 
significant  human  participation. 

Among  the  noteworthy  features  of  this  book  by  Millard  Lind,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  is  an 
argument  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  exegesis.  The  Exodus  tradition,  both  in  song 
(Ex.  15)  and  story  (Ex.  13-14)  together  with  the  Moses  component,  represents  a 
freedom  movement  which  becomes  the  foundation  and  paradigm  for  an  understanding  of 
war.  The  theology  of  the  Yahweh  war  is  explicated  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  5)  , 
a  passage  especially  well  exegeted  by  Lind.  Incidents  of  war  from  the  time  of  the 
Judges  to  King  David  are  discussed,  but  hardly,  likely  for  space  reasons,  exegeted 
as  thoroughly  as  Ex.  15  and  Judges  5.  Greater  detail  is  found  in  the  discussion 
of  Deuteronomy  toward  the  end  of  the  book. 

A  second  feature  is  the  author’s  acquaintance  and  use  of  extra-Biblical  material 
from  the  Ancient  Near  East.  By  giving  attention  to  Egyptian,  Mesopotamian  and 
similar  literature,  Lind  provides  compelling  evidence  that  the  miracle  element, 
along  with  the  non-participation  of  armies,  is  distinctive  of  Biblical  understandings 
of  war.  Moreover  in  Israel,  human  participation  is  traditionally  by  a  prophetic 
rather  than  royal  figure. 

Lind  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  scholarly  discussion,  to  which  he  repeatedly 
refers  and  which  becomes  the  context  for  his  own  contribution.  He  argues  alongside 
some,  and  contrary  to  others,  that  the  theology  of  Yahweh  war,  however  defined, 
came  early  in  Israel’s  history  and  not  late. 

The  author’s  argument  is  cumulative  and  generally  comprehensive.  He  treats  the 
war  accounts  in  which  Israel  is  defeated,  and  others  in  which  Israelite  military 
participation  was  extensive,  as  in  the  Davidic  wars. 

One  of  the  problematic  areas  of  the  book  is  the  largely  negative  assessment  of 
monarchy,  an  institution  which  is  blamed  for  a  departure  from  the  Yahweh-is-a-warrior 
kind  of  war.  This  criticism  of  the  monarchy  as  institution  almost  takes  center 
stage  toward  the  end  of  the  book  and  arises  because  Lind,  given  his  king-war  associa¬ 
tion,  adopts  as  normative  those  sections  from  I  Samuel  that  are  negative  toward 
kingship.  Another  way  of  seeing  this  development  toward  kingship,  I  suggest,  is  to 
recognize  that  Israel,  in  asking  for  a  king  like  other  nations,  did  so  from  wrong 
motives,  but  that  the  Biblical  writer  in  recounting  the  story  offers  a  theology  of 
social  change.  Israel’s  repentance  was  genuine  (I  Sam.  12:9);  kingship  became  a 
legitimate  Yahweh -approved  institution. 

Indeed  a  positive  evaluation  of  kingship  is  found  in  one  of  the  battle  stories 
to  which  Lind  devotes  scant  attention.  Saul  defeats  the  Ammonites  (I  Sam.  11),  and 
as  R.  Knierim  has  noted,  the  Biblical  writer  presents  a  portrait  showing  how  the 
annointed  of  God  functions:  He  is  1)  Spirit  endowed;  2)  victorious  in  battle;  and 
3)  gracious  and  forgiving  when  he  had  reason  to  be  punitive.  (’’The  Messianic  concept 
in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel”  in  F.  Trotter,  ed.  Jesus  and  the  Historian,  Westminster, 
1968.) 
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Lind  embraces  the  main  conclusions  of  source  criticism  a  la  WellhausOn,  albeit 
updated.  Thus  large  parts  of  Genesis  are  from  an  author  J  or  P  whose  date  is  post- 
David.  With  that  assumption  Lind  reads  into  Genesis  an  agenda  supposedly  arising 
from  within  the  monarchy  period'.  The  fit  is  sometimes  awkward,  even  for  Lind,  who 
repeatedly  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  J  writer  refused  to  "modernize."  At  a 
time  when  in  Biblical  scholarship  the  stock  value  of  the  critical  source  theories 
is  on  the  decline  and  at  a  time  when  the  final  form  of  the  text  is  the  object  of 
study,  I  am  disappointed  that  Lind  worked  from  the  critical  base.  P.  C.  Cragie’s 
book  The  Problem  of  War  in  the  Old  Testament,  not  mentioned  by  Lind  (presumably  it 
arrived  too  late),  illustrates  that  one  can  argue  "effectively  in  Lind's  direction 
from  another  base.  ’  ■:>  iV 

!  •  '  .  .  w.- 

The  work  shows  a  thoroughness  that  derives  from  diligent  research  and  mature 
reflection.  Lind’s  doctoral  dissertation  focused  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  the 
quality  of  thoroughness  which  those  of  us  who  know  Lind  appreciate  so  much,  and 
which  gives  credibility  to  the  book.  The  book  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  the 
peace  position  and  is  especially  significant  at  a  time  when  the  Biblical  under¬ 
pinnings  for  that  position  are  greatly  in  need  of  explication. 


Elmer  A.  Martens 

Mennonite  Brethren  Biblical  Seminary 
Fresno,  California 
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